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A SCOTTISH SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK OF BLACK FACED HIGHLAND SHEEP 


{n the northern part of Scotland the breed of sheep which predominates is known as the Highland. They 
have horns, black faces and a long wool which at a distance resembles the hair of the Angora goat. The illustra- 
tion is of a flock of these sheep in Scotland with the owner and shepherd in the foreground, 
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Selecting Horses for Breeding Stock. 
Jd. ©. CURRYER,. 





The rapidly imereasing demand for good, 
sound horses of any of the well-defined 
types should induce every owner of good 
brood mares to make a special effort to 
mate them with the best stallions to be 
found. The service fees should be a minor 
consideration when the proper stallion is 
found that shows decided improvement in 
the offspring, with generally uniform re- 
sults. It is not only the size, style and ae- 
tion of the stallion that should gain him 
patrenage, but his ancestral inkeritance— 
his ability to impress upon his offspring the 
meritorious qualities ef the family, with a 
uniformity that will guarantee to the own- 
ers of brood mares such results as will in- 
sure an active demand for the produee. 

Whatever weakness or defect in the mare 
to be bred is known to her owner (and he 
should know), the corresponding part must 
be particularly strong in the stallion she 
is to be bred to. While the similarly strong 
parts of each will not be greatly increas- 
ed, the weaknesses and defects are greatly 
multiplied. Whatever is lacking in the 
mare should be made up in the stallion and 
vice versa. We will have defective ones 
enough with very careful selections and 
what must we expect when we pay little 
or no regard to them? We-cannot afford 
to spend our time, trouble and expense in 
raising a horse to marketable age that is 
not eagerly looked fer by the weuld-be 
buyers. 

We toa eften take a general and casual 
glance at the conformation of the stallion 
and utterly fai ta give him a critical ex- 
amination in detail. His body may not be 
too long er too short, but he may be lacking 
in girth at either heart or flank. The 
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USEFUL INFORMATION 


ribs may be well sprung, but tee often fat 
and too much space between them. He may 
be of good carriage at one end and poor at 
the other. He may have a fairly good ear, 
and a coarse Roman nose, but a straight 
face line and wide between the eyes with a 
clean, bony head, is very rarely asseciated 
with a clumsy ear and a thiek, heayy neck. 
The shoulders and quarters should be well 
clothed with muscles, giving width and 
depth at both ends of the body. 


The careful examination and comparative 
consideration should be bestowed on the feet 
and legs of the animal—the running gear— 
means of locomotien—as his whole life of 
usefulness consists in his meving and work- 
ing power and not in his flesh as food, like 
that of cattle, sheep and hogs. Ne matter 
how large or how small the horse, how his 
finely groomed coat exhibits its varied hues 
in the sunlight, how much style or spirit he 
exhibits, without good feet and legs proper- 
ly hung to his body, he is comparatively a 
worthless animal. 

If the brood mare has curby legs, the stal- 
lion must have broad, clean hocks. If the 
mare has small Knees and narrow below, 
the stallion should have broad knees and 
strong, prominent tendvuns on the back part 
of the leg. It is probably the greatest dis- 
appointment to have apparently clean legs 
in youth and from ordinary use have them 
go over at the knees, puffed at the ankles 
and hocks, quarter cracks or contracted 
feet from the one too general cause of up- 
right pasterns. If the mare has upright 
pasterns, be sure that the stallion te which 
breeding is eontemplated is supplied with 
very oblique and springy pasterns. If the 
mare has flat feet with lew narrow heels, 
be sure the stallion has feet with strong, 
upright walls, coneave soles and wide, up- 
right heels. Now, after all this examination 
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for goed feet and legs, it is of the utmost 
importance that these goed feet and legs 
held proper relations to the body and with 
one another. 

Breeding a mare to a stallion where the 
tees of both turn out badly would have a 
tendency to produee a foal that weuld have 
te be beoted from the day it was fealed to 
preyent it frem ‘“cuffing’”’ its ankles aad 
tendens and knees. This ene defect calls 
for more expert shoeing and booting than 
any other. The reverse condition must like- 
wise have due consideration, with the con- 
stant view in mind to correct the defects of 
the mares through the perfections of the 
stallion, at least never combine the defects 
of the same character in both sire and dam, 
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The Question Box. 





Dorset sheep are inquired for by several 
of our readers. We have also received an 
inquiry for Merinos and Seuthdowns. 
Breeders of these would doubtless find it 
profitable to insert a small ad of such in 
our farmers’ exchange column. 

Does it pay to cook food for stock? is 
asked by several subscribers. Under cer- 
tain conditions it certainly does pay te 
cook the food for hogs, especially compar- 
atively young pigs, also poultry. There is 
no particular merit in cooking feed for 
horses, and it is seldom practiced and the 
same is true of cattle, when fed on good, 
bright hay and fodder and clean grain, 
but if the food is at all inferior, cooking 
may improve its digestibility and feeding 
value. The warming of water for all stock 
in winter is a paying operation. 

Our subscribers are cordially invited to 
ask questions on any points pertaining to 
the farm er the home. We want to help 
you all we can. 
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Pictorial. It is a combined Atlas and Encyclopedia at a 
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sethonapens is profusely illustrated with engravings which, besides 
ly portraying the subjects under consideration, are of interest 
from the standpoint of artistic merit, 

incredibly small space has been condensed a vast 





They are all printed in four or five colors, and are executed with the 
most scrupulous care. Every country in the world is shown up to 
date, and there are detailed maps of each state and territory of the 
Union, in which counties are shown in contrasting colors. Cor- 
rections on all of the maps have been made up to the time of going to 
press, and it may be confidently asserted that the geographical 
nformation contained in this book includes not only the very latest 
changes and corrections occurring not only inthe United States, but 
also the most recent political developments as well as geographical 
discoveries and explorations which have taken place in every 
quarter of the globe. 


INTERESTING VALUABLE TEXT. 


The chief feature of our Atlas is of course the maps, but these aré 
supplemented by about 100 pages of text. presenting to the reader a 
novel and most interesting review of the World’s peoples, their origin, 
historical and ethnological development, as well as the political 
status and relative importance of the countries they inhabit. The 
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comprehensiveness and quality. 

ER = E To anyone sending us two new subscriptions 
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titled to a copy of our 500-page Year Book and Almanac 

for 1899, or 





amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statistical 
matter, comprehensively arranged under sub-heads, relating to eyery 
State and Territory in the Union. 

Among the various other features are tables of histarical and 
physical data touching all countries and governments of the world. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In addition tothe more than 200 engravings directly illustrating 
the text matter, we have added at a great expense eight pages of views 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Santiago and Havana. 
These are especially interesting and valuable at the present period in 
our national history. On each page is artistically grouped a number of 
illustrations taken directly from photographs made on the spot for 
us, showing scenic marvels, habitations, views of important cities, 
the homes, habits, pursuits and amusementsof the inhabitants ef the 
ss named. These pictures alone are well worth the price of the 
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The price at which this atlas is offered has never been approached, fet alone 
equalled. Two dollars and fifty cents is a very low price for a bock of this size, 
We, however, send it postpaid, as follows: 


We send the Atlas postpaid 
to al! subscribers to this Jour- 
January 1, 


For 50 cents 


nal whose subscriptions are paid up to 
1900. 


Remember every yearly subscriber receives a free copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanae, 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
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Making Cider on a Large Scale. 


J. H. WARD, ALBANY CO, N Y. 





The present system of making cider and 
vinegar is of a decidedly modern growth. 
It was but a few years ago, and well within 
the memory of the younger generation of 
to-day, when the little mills that flourished 
throughout the country were the sole sup- 
ply of that luxury, cider, and that necessity, 
vinegar. Then the old horse pulled the 
sweep of the nut apple crusher, and 10 bar- 
rels of juice formed a big day’s work; now 
1000 barrels is an average day’s work for 
the large mills. 

In a modern mill the cars of apples are 
stationed on the track running alongside 
and the apples are shoveled directly into a 
chute of the hoisting elevator, conveying 
them to an upper story where they drop 
into the grater hopper. The grater, with a 
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vated away to an upper story to await its 
second pressing under the hydraulic press. 
The cider from the three pressing under the 


The cider from the three presses 
runs into small tanks in the cel- 
lar. From here it is conveyed by pumps, 


of which there are three lines with a ca- 
pacity of a carload an hour each, and stored 
for shipping or refining purposes in large 
tanks, perhaps several hundred feet away. 
The work of laying up the cheeses is con- 
sidered the hardest of any in the factory, 
as it demands constant muscular exer- 
tion and activity. One hundred and thirty 
cheeses is an average day’s work of 24 
hours for two men with three presses in 
active operation. 

Ordinarily a bushel of apples produces 
four gallons of cider, from which it will be 
seen that a cheese of 80 bu runs 320 gals, 
and a day’s run of 130 cheeses, 41,600 gals. 
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An Experienced Peach Grower’s Way. 
CHARLES’H. CONOVER, NEW JERSEY. 





Buy trees with straight roots, that is, 
with no angles, as they break when pulling 
and will not do so well. Dig holes large 
enough to let all roots in without bending. 
Set 20 ft each way. Do not set after sod. 
Trim off after setting all little branches up 
to about two feet from the ground. I farm 
the land as though there were no trees for 
the first three years. Put no manure or 
fertilizer under the trees when setting out, 
as it causes worms as well as too rapid 
growth. Don’t manure land any until the 
trees commence to bear. Keep the soil 
tilled by plowing as often as twice a year, 
cultivating enough to-keep all weeds down 
and foul grass. Don’t ridge around trees, 
but keep land level. Go for the grubs May 
1 and July 1 by digging around the trunk 
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GALLON CIDER MILL 
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IN YORK STATE 


This extensive plant, located in Albany Co, N Y, has been in successful operation for many years, forming a market for 


large quantities of apples 


in the Hudson valley. 


The photograph, taken expressly for American Agriculturist, affords a good 


idea of the ground covered by extensive mills of J. G. Ward & Sons, described in part in our accompanying article. The business, 


greatly increased the past two 


country. 
as Canada. 


Sundays excepted, and grinds on the average 
Boomer & Boschert 4-screw presses, and one hydraulic press. 


12 to 15 cars apples per day. 


or three years, has claimed the largest capacity, all points considered, of any mill in the 
The great bulk of the apples is received by rail, shipments being made from N H, Vt, Mass and N Y as far north 
From the latter part of Sept to the first part of Nov, about a month and a half, the mill is run 24 hours a day, 
The pressing departments 
The former do the first and rapid pressing of the pomace, while 


contain three large 


the latter presses the pomace a second time and secures a large percentage of vinegar stock that used to be lost. 


speed of about 50 revolutions per second, 
converts the apples into pomace, which is 
dropped into a large hopper-like vat be- 
low. From this vat, as a collecting reser- 
voir, it is drawn to form the cheeses in the 
press room on the first floor. The press 
room is the scene of greatest and most 
constant activity. Two men operate the 
pomace chute and lay up the cheeses on the 
rolling platforms. A cheese ordinarily con- 
sists of 10 rings and contains about 80 bu 
apples. While the cheese is being formed, 
other cheeses under the three presses are 
in different stages of being pressed. There is 
no delay. As soon as the new cheese is 
formed it is run along the tracks to take its 
place under one of the presses, from which 
the old cheese has been run. The old 
cheese is run out on other tracks and the 
pomace is unloaded by two men and ele- 


The storage capacity of the plant illus- 
trated is estimated at about 1,000.000 gallons. 
About one-half of the goods is shipped dur- 
ing the fall and winter as sweet cider. The 
remainder is turned into refined cider and 
vinegar. The vinegar department contains 
18 large generators, with a combined ca- 
pacity of about one car load per day. The 
barreling and shipping departments are, of 
course, closely connected, At times as many 
as 100 barrels an hour are filled, tunged, 
rolled out and replaced by empties. The 
shipping capacity depends upon many 
things—the efficiency of the foreman, the 
amount of painting and stenciling of pack- 
ages necessary, the readiness with which 
loaded cars are shifted by the railroad yard 
engine, and empty cars replaced, and other 
incidentals liable to delay the workings of 
s0 complex a department. 


of tree three or four inches’ below the 
ground, where the borer is indicated by 
his gum and sawdust. Find the worm by 
using a penknife, cutting deep enough to 
be sure you kill the borer. Trim once each 
year and leave no crotches, so as to avoid 
the tree splitting. 

In this section, Mercer county, N J, Moun- 
tain Rose, Stump of the World, Fox’s 
Seedling, Stephen’s Rareripe and Cham- 
pion do best on light soil and are white 
flesh. Reeve’s Favorite, Crawford’s Late, 
Elberta, Globe and Smock do best on 
heavy soil and are yellow flesh. Do 
not set too many varieties, as you 
will not have enough at a time to take 
to market of each variety. A mixture of 
potash and bone is considered to be the 
best fertilizer, about 400 Ibs bone and 200 
lbs potash mixed together to an acre after 
trees have come to bearing. 
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Plan for Next Year’s Crops. 
PROF J. H. SHEPPERD, NORTH DAKOTA. 





The winter season is the time of greatest 
leisure on the farm, and consequently the 
season to think and plan for the operations 
of next year. With all of the available 
facts from his own experience and the press 
before him the farmer can balance his ac- 
counts for the various enterprises which he 
has carried on in the past and can plan all 
of the details of his work for the coming 
season. 

With the above points in mind I wish to 
call the attention of Dakota and Minnesota 
farmers to certain facts relative to a 
change or diversity of crops. My attention 
has been called to the fact that the num- 
ber of mortgage foreclosures in the grain 
growing counties of Minnesota greatly out- 
number those in dairy counties. This is a 
splendid argument for dairy farming 
against grain growing. In dairy farming 
practically no fertility is shipped from the 
soil, which fact is a strong fundamental 
principle in favor of it. The dairy farmer 
of the northwest should, other things be- 
ing equal, raise more wheat of a better 
grade upon the area which he cultivates 
than does the grain farmer, while the mixed 
or diversified farmer should produce more 
in total grain value than do either of the 
others, 

Mixed farming means to the grain farmer 
that he must grow more cultivated crops 
and keep more stock. What effect will the 
cultivated crop have upon following wheat 
crops? As a result of six trials upon the 
grounds of the North Dakota station I 
have learned that 34% per cent more wheat 
has been produced upon land during six 
years when the land supported a cultivated 
crop every fourth year than it did when 
seeded to wheat annually. The cultivated 
crops grown were corn, peas, rape, potatoes 
and nangels. That result indicates that 
the northwestern farmer can produce as 
much wheat and put one-fourth of his land 
in a cultivated crop each year, as he can 
to grow wheat or other small grain on all 
of his land every year. The fodder corn, 
rape and mangels constituting the culti- 
vated crop would furnish forage for stock 
which would in turn give back fertility 
to the land in the form of stable manure, 
which, if well rotted, will, according to the 
results obtained at the North Dakota sta- 
tion, give an average increase in yield of 
one and one-tenth bushels of wheat per 
acre. Nor have I yet cited all of the ad- 
vantage which comes from such a system, 
for the plowing, seeding, harvesting and 
threshing of the wheat obtained in six suc- 
cessive seasons must represent a greater 
outlay than does the production of an equal 
number of bushels of grain in five years of 
such operation. 

With stock another portion of the land is 
in pasture and hay and the fertility of the 
soil does not deteriorate in value. Our 
land is rich and will stand much cropping, 
and I am proud to show remarkable results 
in wheat yields from land cropped to wheat 
for 17 successive years without a change, 
but in the face of that fact I realize that 
Benjamin Franklin’s proverb, ‘Constantly 
dipping out of the meal barrel and never 
putting in must soon reach the bottom,” 
will apply in this case. Constantly remov- 
ing soil fertility and adding none will wear 
out any soil; the only difference is that 
some will last longer than others. 

Remember, then, in planning next year’s 
crop that as much wheat will grow on land 
in five years, provided a cultivated crop is 
grown every fourth year, as will grow in 
six years if seeded to wheat each season, 
that the outlay for plowing, harrowing, 


seeding and harvesting the crop will be re- 
duced one-fourth, that well rotted manure 
at the rate of six loads per acre applied 
every fourth year will increase the yield 
one bushel per acre, that farms growing 
stock do not lose their fertility, and that 
t' ce deiry counties of Minnesota are paying 
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mortgages on their farms which are similar 
to the ones which are being foreclosed in 
many of the wheat counties. The failure 
of a single grain crop does not reduce the 
diversified farmer to want, for in such 
cases it seldom happens that two products 
yield very poorly during the same year, and 
the market is not likely to rule low on two 
commodities at the same time. 





Another Rabbit Trap. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





Sink a dry goods box two and a half or 
three feet deep into the ground near a 
hedgerow or in a fence corner, or any se- 
cluded spot that may be frequented by 
rabbits. Leave the top about six inches above 
ground. Saw out a hole six inches square 
at the top on one side. Make a box Bb with- 
out ends, 18 in long, the sides of inch and 
the top and bottom of half-inch boards. 





DESIRABLE RABBIT TRAP, 


This is to fit exactly the six-inch hole in 
the dry goods box. It may be made so as to 
work a little freely and is to be hung on 
a pivot in such a way that the end outside 
the box is slightly heavier. Put the bait ¢ 
at the inner end of the pivoted box. It does 
not take much to induce a rabbit to enter 
a hole. Once inside this the animal crawls 
along until past the middle when its weight 
overbalances the box which tips up sud- 
denly and the animal slides out into the 
larger box. The pivoted box then falls 
back to its original position and is ready 
for another rabbit. The trap is easily con- 
structed, simple and has the advantage of 
being always set. There can be two en- 
trances, as shown in the illustration. The 
top and sides of the box exposed above 
ground can be covered with leaves, snow or 
anything to disguise it. The trap door a is 
for removing the captured rabbits. 





Good Sewerage for the Farm. 
E, P. POWELL, ONEIDA CO, NEW YORK. 





After trying the Waring system I am not 
at all satisfied that it is the best for all our 
farm homes. Where the ground is very 
level the pipes are soon clogged and must 
be dug out and cleaned very frequently. 
This is not an easy task, nor inexpensive. 
But worse yet is the fact that the land laid 
full of tile for cesspool drainage gets over- 
charged with poison. There is at first an 
astonishing increase in vegetable growth; 
the grass roots taking up the food and giv- 
ing double and treble crops of hay. This 
will go on for several years, after which 
you find your vegetation becoming sodden 
and the ground unable to relieve itself of 
its surcharge of poison. This rapidly passes 
into a stage where exhalations exude from 
the soil that are a peril to human life. 

I have tried closed cesspools of different 
styles and have finally become convinced 
that not one of them can be kept whole- 
some without continuous care; a good deal 
more care than the majority will bestow 
upon them. But can an open cesspool be 
used with any more safety? I am quite 
sure that it is the safest plan. I am now 
conducting all the waste of my house to 
a distance of 30 rods. It there falls into an 
open basin. Into this basin I dump fre- 
quently a load of sifted coal ashes, a load 
of barnyard manure, a load of sod or of 
whatever else comes to hand for compost. 
The discharge from the pipes being liquid is 
rapidly absorbed into the compost. The 








solid discharges from the pipes are com- 
posted once a day with the pile. There 
is no evil smell nor any poisonous exhala- 
tion. In the fall the whole is thoroughly 
comminuted and carted to the garden. The 
resultant is so inoffensive to both eyes and 
nose that no one, until told, ever imagines 
the compost pile to be a cesspool. 





The Velvet Bean Again—From many 
there seems to be a desire to know more 
of this bean. Its original home is Florida 
and it can be traced back 25 years or 
-more. It is very prolific, producing a large 
amount of seed and much forage. The 
todder if cut when the vines are green is 
eaten eagerly by stock. When the plant is 
growing it may be pastured without ma- 
terial injury. In common with all le- 
gumes it is a_ soil renovator. It is 
claimed to be a _e standard crop in 
Florida. Recently an _ effort has - been 
made _ to introduce it all over’ the 
country and seed was distributed in many 
states and in Europe. Its future will be 
watched with interest. Large claims are 
made for it, but the average farmer will do 
well to wait until experiment stations have 
tested it or at least to try it on a very small 
scale. 


A Gate That Will Not Sag—lIf the posts 
are firmly placed and arranged as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, the gate 
will be found very serviceable. The washer 
a is placed over the opening at the top of 
the short post at lower «. The pin 0 is 
movable so that it may be taken out when 
placing the gate in position. The iron fork 
ec is first removed from the gate, then set 
in the opening at the top of the short post. 
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The pin bd is taken out and the gate placed 
in position. Bolt ¢ to the gate, drive b down 
into the opening at upper ¢ and the gate 
is ready for use. The outer end is support- 
ed by the small wheel g which prevents 
any tendency to sag. By means of the 
lever d the latch cam be easily raised with- 
out going to the outer end of the gate. A 
similar gate was described in this journal 
several months since, but there was an er- 
ror in the construction. This has been cor- 
rected and as above described the gate 
will work perfectly.—[A. L. Williams. 





Butter Melts at 92 degrees. The natural 
temperature of the body is about 98 degrees. 
When taken into the stomach the butter 
fats are readily melted and easily assimilat- 
ed. Oleomargarine melts at 100 degrees and 
is consequently more difficult to digest. 
Moreover butter contains 88% per cent of 
insoluble fatty acids, while oleomargarine 
contains 90 to 95 per cent. 





When to Feed Ensilage—If used for 
cows, feed just after milking. Keep out of the 
stable until the milk has been drawn and 
removed from the barn. The odors from the 
ensilage are taken in through the breath 
rather than from the feed after it is eaten. 
If, then, it is kept from the cows while 
being milked, and some time before, it will 
not affect the dairy products. 





The Pulse of Animals—The heart of an 
adult horse beats 30 to 40 times a minute, 
of an ox 45 to 50, of a pig 70 to 80, and of a 
sheep 70 to 80 times. 








Experience in Applying Manures. 
ROBERT C. MORRIS. 





During the fall of 1896 I moved quite a 
lot of manure just as it was taken from the 
stables. Not caring to pile it so late I put 
it into the spreader and applied it to the 
outside of a field—began and circled the en- 
tire field. I had enough to cover a strip 
eight rods wide around the field. We had an 
open winter with much rain. Before spring 
it was apparent that the manure was hav- 
ing a very beneficial effect. By the time 
I could get on the ground to put the field 
in a spring crop quite a growth of weeds 
and grass had sprung up. It was my in- 
tention to finish manuring the field in the 
spring, but a press of farm work and late 
spring prevented. 

There was a most marked showing of the 
fall manuring. The second season I plant- 
ed a later crop and in May finished the 
field. I applied a coating of manure con- 
sisting of two loads of well-rotted to one 
of the fresh. A dry summer followed and 
I was disappointed in the result of the 
early summer dressing, but the effect of 
the fall dressing was very marked, and the 
crops were much better on that part ma- 
nured 18 months before. These are cold 
facts. 

My experience quite agrees with that of 
A. A. Southwick in a recent issue. I have 
purchased and spread thousands of loads. 
I plead experience as a justification in dif- 
fering from Mr Read. If the commonly ac- 
cepted theory about manure and manuring 
be true our waste and refuse matter would 
pollute the soil. The new light shining for 
the scientific farmer is proving to be the 
truth, and answers ‘What is manure?” 


WINTER MANURING 


“What is humus?” ‘How does humus per- 
form a part second only to tHe soil itself 
in converting manures and fertilizing mat- 
ter into available plant food?’ The new 
philosophy proves that the soil is only a 
medium, that the countless numbers of bac- 
teria attack manurial matter in the warm- 
er -season in the field and in the manure 
heap at all seasons, digest it and reconvert 
it into plant food. It tells hows to build up 
the soils so as to make more plants. More 
plants mean more animals, more animals 
mean more gold for the farmer, and more 
manure to make the soil still richer. 
Ee 

Winter Application of Manure Again— 
In a recent issue I noticed that Mr Read of 
Wisconsin discourages the spreading of 
manure on frozen ground. Such a propo- 
sition, he declares, is worse than folly. 
This is a great surprise to most of the 
farmers in this vicinity .who have prac- 
ticed for many years just what he calls folly 
and have always found that it gave good 
results. Mr Read argues that the soluble 
portion will be washed away and lost be- 
fore the ground is thawed sufficiently to 
absorb it. I think this advice is not appli- 
cable to our locality. I place a sled or 
wagon under the manure dump and when 
it is filled haul it out and spread it, gen- 
erally on frozen ground. The manure be- 
comes frozen in a short time and remains 
so as long as does the soil. When the ma- 
nure thaws so that it will leach, the soil 
will also be thawed and in condition to ab- 
sorb the fluid. If we followed Mr Read’s 
advice, we would leave our manure in piles, 
outdoors in most cases, until spring. I 
think the leaching from the piles would 
cause more waste than the leaching from 
the manure spread upon the field. In the 
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spring when there is so much to do, it is a 
comfort to know that my manure is all 
out and ready to be plowed ~under. Mr 
Read’s advice may apply to heavy clay 
soils or steep hillsides, but here in our 
gravelly soil I will continue my old and fa- 
vorite practice of spreading in winter.— 
[W. J. Bradt, Oswego Co, N Y. 


Believe in Big Compost Heaps—We 
farmers in the central south believe in 
compost heaps—the bigger the better. Some 
seasons there is little or no freezing, and 
an unusually large amount of rainfall. Ev- 
ery available means of keeping the ground 
supplied with humus must be looked after 
carefully. In making the compost heap I 
use leaves and weeds with a layer of sta- 
ble manure between. When this is com- 
posted properly it makes a most desirable 
top-dressing for meadows, as well as gen- 
eral use. To make heaps of such material 
in winter and haul to the field is time well 
spent. Green manuring or the plowing un- 
der of clovers, peas, etc, helps, yet the com- 
post heap must be kept up and is one of 
the most satisfactory aids in reciaiming im- 
poverished soils.—[Joseph Au, Walker 
Co, Ga. 


I Manured an Old Orchard heavily last 
spring, plowed down three acres of it, put 
on a dressing of phosphate and received in 
return 200 bu of shelled corn. I believe that 
manuring pays every time, especially on 
corn ground. On 11 acres of corn land, up- 
on which one ton of double eagle fertilizer 
was used, I harvested 60 bu per acre of 
shelled corn.—[{C. H. Diehl, York Co, Pa. 





Northern Clover Seed—For this country 
we want northern seed from the U §S and 
Canada.—[Laroye & Sons, Belgium. 











Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas Society, 
The King’s Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, want funds 
to carry on their work this 
winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ or 
carpet for the Sunday-school, 
or possibly the question of 
paying off the church debt is 
troubling you. We havea plan 
for making more people read 
Tre LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
at the same time providing 
money for any of these ob- 
jects. Write to us and we will 
tell you how to do it. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Speedy work means greater profits. All 
— Age implements mean more 

—especially the Iron Age 
lemnbiasa Seed Drill and 
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ete garden tool ever 
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SAPSPOUT FREE 


Made of Steel, Tinned after being made, 
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Granite State Evaporator Co., 
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For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest vzdimg harrow and best pul- 


verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


and levels. 
' indestructible. 









== I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other points. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, WN. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 





THE MAINSTAY OF THE JERSEY 


Farm Life in Jersey and Guernsey. 
F. C. CAPPELL, ISLAND OF JERSEY. 





Agriculturists visiting Europe should not 
fail to take a tour in the English Channel 
islands, of which Jersey and Guernsey are 
the principal. Here they will see some 
primitive methods still in force, but they 
will see how much may be made out of a 
small space if farmed in a thorough and 
careful way. 

The climate is early in these islands, with 
a fair quantity of sunshine, not much frost 
and a moderate amount of rain. No hay 
stacks are to be seen and the islanders 
nearly all use peat moss as bedding for 
their cattle. In both islands they make the 
most of the sunlight by erecting large glass 
houses, thus putting most of the land to the 


growth of grapes, tomatoes, etc, with- 
out using artificial heat. They also 
grow early spring flowers, chiefly 


daffodils, narcissi, iris, ixias, freesias, etc, 
large quantities of which are sent daily to 
the principal English towns. Kidney pota- 
toes are also shipped to England in im- 
mense quantities, and so large is their 
growth in Jersey that their exportation 
gives the chief success to its port. 

With their cattle they are very successful, 
chiefly through skilful management. The 
Channel island cattle are milkers essen- 
tially, and are treated as such, protected 
from bad weather, fed rather sparsely, but 
kept warm in shippens (cowsheds) in win- 
ter and tethered on the fields in spring 
and summer, made to eat up their allow- 
ance profitably, yielding a large supply of 
very profitable milk at the least cost of pro- 
duction. The islanders treat their cattle 
very kindly, each being spoken to by name, 
taught, commanded, rarely scolded and 
never abused. Throughout the islands cat- 
tle are very plentiful and very similar both 
in feature and disposition. All heifer calves 
are reared; veal and beef come mostly from 
other lands, but none to live. Only Ireland 
is allowed to import cattle and they have to 
%e killed within five days of landing. In 
Jersey the butter is always of good color, 
although it is sometimes very soft, occa- 
sionally full of water, sometimes hard 
and granular. The whole milk generally is 
churned. It is shut up in a cupboard or 
close room for three days, often for six, to 
ripen or get ready for churning, and in 
various Ways exposed to loss, as if only in- 
different quality of butter was sought. The 
best butter is made in Guernsey, if we may 
judge from market values, being about 50c 
to 60c per pound in Guernsey and 30c to 36¢e 
per pound of 17 ounces in Jersey. 

Land is very expensive in bothislandsand 
consequently house rent is dear. Living is 


ISLANDER 


fuirly cheap as compared with New York 
city or Philadelphia. Wages are about the 
same as in England, or, say $3 to $4 a week 
for a day laborer. These islanders all de- 
sire to live upon their own land, and that 
necessarily creates a keen demand for the 
land and an artificial value, as almost ev- 
eryone with money buys some land and 
puts up glass houses. The islands are used 
as seaside resorts by visitors from England, 
especially in the spring. The language 
spoken is a patois, not pure French, but 
a mixture of Normandy and Brittany 
French. The townspeople all speak English. 
The French coast is only one-half an hour’s 
steam from some points, and in the case of 
2 war between England and France, the 
Channel islands will be the first to feel 
the effects. 


Angora Goats and Mohair—These goats 
furnish what is known commercially as 
mohair, and there are several factories in 
the United States using this product ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of plush goods 
and the like. The plush coverings on the 
seats of Pullman cars and other public con- 
veyances are made of mohair, which is the 
most durable of animal fabrics. Texas 
raises the staple in considerable quantities 
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and the custom here is to sell it through 
commission houses, of which there are sey. 
eral in New York and also some in Phila- 


delphia and Boston. About 2,000,000 pounds 
of mohair are used annually in America, 
most of which comes from Turkey and 
South Africa, as the present home produc- 
tion is only about one-fourth of the con- 
sumption. This emphasizes the fact that 
the raising of Angora goats is far from be- 
ing overdone in this country.—[W. G, 
Hughes, Hastings, Texas. 





Differences in Cows and Cow Owners— 
During the summer of 1898 the Kansas agri- 
cultural college dairy made an investigation 
of the patrons of the Meriden creamery to 
ascertain the income they were realizing 
per cow for milk sold to the creamery. The 
poorest herd averaged per cow $7.54 annu- 
ally, and the best one $42.09, making a dif- 
ference of $34.55 per cow. Taking the poor- 
est five herds the average per cow is $9.44 
and for the best five $33.74, a difference of 
$24.30 or 257 per cent. Where records have 
been kept it has been found that it takes 
from $20 to $30 to pay for keeping a cow. It 
will thus be seen that as far as milk is con- 
cerned the cows from the poorest herds 
are running their owners in debt, the only 
redeeming feature being the value of the 
calf produced. These figures illustrate very 
clearly the need and likewise the possibility 
of materially increasing the income from 
the dairy cow. 


Care of Horses’ Hoofs—Horses are con- 
fined to stables more in winter than in 
summer, and as a consequence their feet 
are more apt to. become diseased, especially 
when kept upon dry board floors. The 
front feet are always more affected than 
the hind, becoming hard and brittle. To 
prevent this I have found that a little pure 
ced liver oil applied once in two or three 
days by means of a rag or soft brush is a 
great aid. Rub over the outside surface of 
the hoof and also the frog and sole. Ap- 
ply it at night and it will have plenty of 
time to penetrate into the horny substance 
and dry off before using next morning. It 
is all important that superfluous growth 
be trimmed off occasionally.—[L. O. Follo, 





Color Is Not a Factor—The fact that a 
hog may be white, black or red does not 
operate for or against him in the general 
market. Some buyers prefer white hogs, 
but this feeling is not pronounced and no 
premium is paid for white porkers. 





December in dAustralia—During the 
month named the temperature ranges from 
50 degrees to 95 degrees Fahr. 
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Harold Frederic’s Last Story 
THE MARKET-PLACE 


This story has to do with the fortunes of 
a daring speculator, and, incidentally, with 
the corruption existing among the titled 
directors of English Companies. 

It will also interest women, 
telling, as it does, of a well- 
bred society woman, married for 
money to the man of large busi- 
ness affairs, and of an ambitious 
business man who marries the 
titled woman for business rea- 
sons—that is, for a social posi- 
tion, etc.—and, after the experiences usual in 
such cases, these two worldly people realize. 
the emptiness of Vanity Fair, and really 
fall in love with each other—a_ beautiful 
love story in the end—not on usual lines. 

Began December 17 in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A® D! 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


HAROLD FREDERIC 


We will send you all of this story that has appeared 
in the Post columns up to January 1 on receipt of a 
Postal Card. You can then order regularly from your 
Newsman, or subscribe with the first number in January. 


5 Cents the Copy 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Reliable House Plants. 
MRS C. A. TRASK. 








If we are to have flowers in the window, 
what shall we select? Most people are 
constrained by space, or means, to a very 
small number of varieties, and the question 
with them is, What will best repay the care 
given? and What will come within a given 
limit of expense? Geraniums have now been 
bred to such a state of perfection that a 
window of them in full bloom is almost 
enough to satisfy the most ardent lover 
of flowers, without adding to it any other 
variety. Given a good soil, well prepared, 
in pots not too large to foster a heavy 
growth of foliage at the expense of bloom, 
a sunny window, slips started in April or 
May, and kept from making buds through 
thé summer, with reasonable care, one 
ought to have a grand display of flowers 
all winter long, with nothing but geran- 
iums. Keep off the dead leaves, support 
the stalks if necessary, and be careful to 
pick off the blossoms as soon as the petals 
begin to fall. A’plant of any kind ex- 
hausts its vitality in forming seed vessels, 


and this should never be allowed where | 


blossoms are. wanted. The earth on the 
surface of the pot should be stirred con- 
stantly, and never allowed to bake. A lite 
tle liquid ammonia in the water given, 
helps’ to keep up the vitality of the plant, 
but be careful and do not give too much, 
A thorough showering once a week in tep- 
id water is needed to cleanse the pores 
of the leaves, for a plant’s leaves are its 
lungs, and they must be free to act as res- 
pirants if the health of the plant is to be 
maintained. The variegated, sweet-scent- 
ed geranium is a fine addition to a window 
collection. It is easily grown, and its del- 
icate green and white foliage is almost as 
beautiful as blossoms. 

The heliotrope flourishes well in a living 
room, if the temperature does not rise much 
above 70 degrees, and proper care is used 
in watering. I have a heliotrope which is 
four years old, and from the time it com- 
menced to bloom up to the present, it has 
never been without blossoms. It has been 
once repotted by breaking the pot and re- 
moving the mass of roots undisturbed to 
a larger pot. It did not éveri dron a jeaf 
under the operation. Begonias are gen- 
erally most satisfactory for a living room. 
They require very little sun. Indeed, they 
may be kept entirely in the shade, and the 
foliage will grow larger.and glossier than 
when continually in the sun, but the flow- 
ers will be few,-and quite pale in tint. Be- 
gonias are oftentimes injured by injudi- 
cious watering. Too much water given at 
one time will cause the leaves to droop, 
and so will too scanty watering. Observe 
carefully the appearance of the plant, and 
water when it shows signs of thirst. The 
begonia does not take kindly to the show- 
ering in which most other plants delight. 
The best way to cleanse the leaves is 
with a soft sponge dampened, and a very 
delicate touch in applying it. Petunias are 
fine for ordinary window culture. They 
adapt themselves readily to the atmos- 
phere of the sitting room, and bear ex- 
tremes of heat and cold better than most 
plants. Nothing is more delightful to the 
eye than a well-grown, thrifty, double- 
white, or variegated crimson petunia, when 
it has burst into the prodigality of bloom 
for which the petunia’‘is famous. 

If a vine is wanted plant a few seeds of 
the cypress vine. This is a rather tender 
annual, but it will do well in the window, 
and make a lovely background of green 
for bright blossoms. Soak the seed eight 
or ten hours before planting, as the outer 
“shell is hard and the seeds germinate slow- 
ly if not softened. The blossoms are white 
and red, very small but delicate and pleas- 
ing. The gloxinia is a showy window plant, 
and though the- process of rooting it from 
the leaf is somewhat tedious, it will repay 
the trouble of waiting. A fine show can be 
had with a half dozen of the different col- 
ored varieties. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


A New Farm and Garden Implement. 





Mr Rudolfus Bingham of New Jersey de- 
vised the novel soil ‘‘meloer’’ shown in the 
accompanying illustration. He claims that 
it loosens up the soil to any desired depth 
and thoroughly mellows it without turning 
down the top or best soil or turning up the 





MR BINGHAM AND HIS ‘‘MELOER.’’ 


yellow dirt or poor soil, which starves 
young plants. The perfectly pointed, sharp 
cutting steel plows cut the soil in slices, 
and with their wings and the teeth of the 
wheels which carry it break up lumps and 
sods and better prepare the ground with 
ene operation than the plowing and har- 
rowing with the ordinary tools. The teeth 
of the wheels also catch coarse manure and 
trash, carry them down into the soil and 
prevent clogging. Two or more plows, with 
alternating wheels, are placed in the gang 
according to the number of horses used or 
power applied. 

The frame is so arranged that a bar with 








about the trees is sown to clover and al- 
lowed to become sedded in. This strip Mr 
Hinds regards as of great value in prevent- 
ing winterkilling and injury to the roots. 
No manure is used on the peach orchard, 
as it stimulates too rank a growth, but 
potash in the form of wood ashes and 
tankage are employed. Mr Hinds regards 
high land as extremely important in secur- 
ing an annual crop of peaches. He would 
p efer high land even if dry and poor rath- 
er than rich land in the valley. 

His method of cutting back is to thin 
out the branci.es in March before the buds 
start. He does not practice cutting back 
all the branches, as this method, he thinks, 
makes the ‘trees too bushy. If the trees 
are heavily loaded with fruit they are 
thinned out and the branches are supported 
by passing’ a piece of tarred rope about the 
size’ of‘a- pencil around the ‘tree near the 
top. .Last year Mr Hinds had.1200 baskets 

peaches which sold at an average of 85c 
per basket, and the year before he had 
4000 baskets, selling at an average of 65c. 





Planting Red Raspberries. 


W. 8S. FULTZ, IOWA. 





In planting red raspberries I make the 
rows six feet apart and set the plants about 
one foot apart in the row. This may seem 
like close setting, but I find that it pays in 
the growth the first summer, as I can get 
a hedge row that will produce more than 
enough berries to pay for the plants and 
their setting. I only work one way and 
allow the rows to thicken up so that they 
are about 18 in deep. In the spring the 
canes are cut back to about three feet in 
hight and all old wood taken out and 
burned. 

Of varieties I only raise the Turner and 
Cuthbert. Of the purple varieties 
I raise only the Shaffer and treat them as 
I do the blacks. A few years ago I was 
troubled greatly with insect enemies, but 
during the past two or three years they 
have been scarce. 





Fruit Trees in Pots—Oranges are not the 
only fruit that can be grown in pots for 





THE MELOER IN DETAIL 


markers may be put on, or drills for seeds 
or fertilizers, or a barrel of water and boy 
to drop and water plants, and rollers to 
press the soil to the roots. By lifting the 
plows to shallow lines it excels the ordinary 
cultivators, in that it cuts ‘instead of 
scratching or scraping and will work closer 
te small plants without covering or disturb- 
ing them. Strawberries grow larger and 
are of finer flavor in hills than in matted 
rows. This implement works three rows 
and cuts the runners by making one 16 in 
space for the horse, then two 10 in 
wide. This gives 43,560 plants to the acre. 





Sod-Strip System for Peaches. 





A prominent New England peach grower 
is W. D. Hinds of Middlesex Co, Mass, who 
has 15 acres of Crosby and Elberta, mostly 
Crosby, which he thinks a standard variety 
for hardiness and profit. The distinctive 
feature of his method is the strip of sod 
four feet wide which he leaves in the tree 
rows, cultivating only between the rows. 

The sod is not allowed to grow until the 
third year, the trees being kept cultivated 
clean both ways the first three years. A 
crop of strawberries is grown between the 
trees at first. The third year the space 





decoration. The more temperate peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, etc, are worthy of this, 
to say nothing of the fruits so desirable for 
some occasions. The orchard house is an 
institution of much more importance in 
England than with us, with our greater 
abundance of open air fruit which we know 
how to preserve so well. However, in those 
places where a great variety of horticultur- 
al decorations are in demand these fruit- 
ing trees always find favor. What could 
be finer in an elegant dining room than a 
little peach or apricot tree, with ‘its load 
of ripe and brilliant fruit standing in a 
handsome vase?—[F. H. Sweet. 





The King Apple, says S. D. Willard, 
sells high, as it ought to, because it is ex- 
pensive to grow. Hardly anyone in New 
York state is setting this variety. The tree 
is tender, the fruit is scattering and drops 
too early. 





A Friendly Miner—I can’t do without 
your paper, although I am a miner and not 
a farmer. I like very much to read it, for 
I was born and raised on a farm.—[{An- 
thony Henry, New Mexico. 








House for Winter Layers. 


8. L. K. 





The building, Fig 1, is 30 by 10 ft, frame 
construction, and is elevated 1 1-3 ft from 
the ground, The building is divided, Fig 2, 
into three rooms 10x10 ft respectively. To 
the left is the brooder room, where the 
hens are set and where the chickens are 








Fig 1. 


MISSOURI POULTRY HOUSE. 


reared. Along the side of this room are 
rows of nests which are separated from 
each by partitions, and have each a door 
in front. Everything is portable and can 
easily be taken out, cleaned and disinfected. 
To the right is the roost room. All drop- 
pings fall into a trough and the room can 
easily be kept clean. The roost is also port- 
able. In the middle is the feed and scratch 
room; and above the same is a pigeon house 
the width of the building. 

In the feed and scratch room are also 
portable nests. The. door in the middle 
room is’ on rollers and opens the whole 
length of the room. On the inside wire net- 
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FIG 2. INSIDE ARRANGEMENT AND DIAGRAM 


(BELOW) OF ROOST ROOM. 

dows can slide and are open for summer 
use. Construction is as follows: Double 
floors and between each section a thick 
layer of paper. Sides are built of boxing, 
then paper and weatherboarded. The 
roof is boarded, papered and shingled, thus 
insuring a warm house for winter layers. 
The cost of the poultry house is $30, and is 
a good investment, 

Green Bone for Hens—It is a’fact that 
can be proved from the experience of the 
most prominent poultrymen in the country, 
that green cut bone is the greatest egg 
producing food in the world. It is a food 
that cannot be omitted from the diet to 
have the best results obtained both in 
breeding and egg production. While the 
most prominent poultrymen know this to 
be a fact there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of our readers who are still ignorant 
on the subject. If they would get one of 
the cheap bone mills advertised in our col- 
umns, grind the fresh green bones that are 
now wasted, and feed this fresh bone meal 
to their poultry in moderate quantities, all 
such persons would soon be convinced of 
the truth of our statement. 








Special Feeds—A pint of linseed meal to 
every 25 hens, given with the soft food 
every third day, promotes eggs and health, 
and makes the feathers shine. Too 1auch 
of this meal will cause bowel looseness. A 
little cottonseed meal may be occasionally 
given with the other grains for variety, but 
according to the writer’s experience it. is 
not especially suitable for poultry. Bran 





THE POULTRY YARD 


and clover are a good mixture for cold 
weather eggs, so are bran, glulen meal and 
boiled potatoes. Don’t forget to add some 
fresh meat or dried meat scraps.—[Burr 
Knapp. 





The New York Poultry Show will be 
held at Madison Square garden for five 
days, beginning Jan 31, and the exhibit wilil 
be followed by that of the pigeon and pet 
stock association. These shows are among 
the best known in the country and bring 
out the very keenest competition between 
the leading breeders, attracting some of the 
best birds from America and even from 
foreign countries. 





Meat Makes Eggs—lIf one can get refuse 
bone and meat at the butcher's at one cent 
a pound, the increase in the egg production 
will soon pay for a bone cutter. One pound 
of meat-.is worth ‘several pounds of grain 
for. making eggs. With one of the hand 
bone cutters costing only a few dollars one 
can easily cut meat and: bone for a large 
flock of hens, as they. need it only three 
times a week.—[W. H. Jenkins, Delaware 
Co, MF: 


Quails for Profit—A Missouri young 
man, C. Gross of Morgan. Co, has built up 
a large business in 
tame quails, which he 
claims are more easily 
raised than chickens 
and far more profit- 
able, selling alive at 
$4 per doz for meat, or 
when very tame at $5 
per pair as pets. The 
eggs hatch well, either 
under quail or common 
hens. The care and 
food are much like that for chick- 
ens and the birds prove very hardy and free 
from disease. The coops are only a foot 
high, covered over the top and are mov- 
able. 





Beginning with Turkeys—The first re- 
quisite in turkey raising is good stock. The 
fowls should be healthy, of good shape, with 
heavy bodies and not too much leg; the 
hens either one or two years old. If older 
the eggs are fewer in number and more 
likely to have soft shells. The gobbler 
should be well matured and weigh not less 
than 18 or 20 lbs. Gobblers and hens should 
never be selected from the same flock. As 
to color, one may choose according to fancy. 
I prefer a bronze or a black.—[R. E. Phelps. 
Tolland Co, Ct. 





Homing Pigeons recently flew from 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn, to Buffalo, N Y, a 
distance of 700 miles, in one day. 











Self-oiling, 
Best Govern 
Acknowledged 


urable made. 
We have me § 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 
Towers, 
Tanks and 
Pumps, 


POWER AND ILLS 


UN “a PI NG valuable ar? free. 
4 Fargo = TAVIA 











DRILLING 





WEL 


Over 70 sizes and 
shallow wells in any 
on wheels or on sills. 
Strong, o—— and ‘ane An 





for drilling either oe or 


na oe soil or rock. Mounted 

ith engines or horse — 
mechanic 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥~ 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 
fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 
of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers, Ifthe fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all crops, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


pS hee INCUBATORS ae 


They “ Fed rs psa ot a 











low prices and 
GUARAD pet aS some our 148 4s page 
fains full deo. 





none ne “ot ‘our eo = 
sucsoestuliy. ond for it at once. 
DES MOINES INC’B CO. 
Box 104 Des Moines, Iowa. 


INCUBATOR QUALITY. 

i When it comes to quality in an ia- 
cubator, which embraces construc. 
tion, working 5 ae etc., there is 
nothing that will equal 


The Prairie State. 


Two hundred first premiums in all 
kinds of —— with all kinds 
es. Send for wares 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA 


























Send 60. for GEO. H. ST 
Illus, Catalog. § 114 te 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Ifl. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 
no Incubator 


















will know whether want to it 
not. We sell the i” 
our 
and 
‘and read the terms. Sent on ef Be. 
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The New Cuban Tariff and Imports. 





New rates ef duty are now in force in 
Cuba as arranged by the commission ap- 
pointed by the Washingten authorities. As 
a whole they are lower than when the 
Spaniards were in power. The duties are 
to be paid at the Cuban custom houses in 
U S money or in foreign gold coin at a fix- 
ed rate, the 25 peseta piece being equivalent 
to $4.82, and the 20 franc piece 3.86. Certain 
Spanish silver coins now in circulation in 
Cuba are also accepted for customs 
duties with the value of the pess 
fixed at 60c U S money, and peseta 
12c. Importations of goods from U S are 
dutiable, like other commodities. 

CUBAN AND AMERICAN TARIFFS COMPARED. 


Cuba Us 
Cotton, raw, p 100 1b, 45140 free 
Wool, raw, p 1b, #0 pe T@12c 
Manures, natural, free free 
Manures, artificial, p ton, 45.4c free 
Hemp, p 100 Ibs, free $1.00 
Flax, p 100 lbs, free 1.00 
Coal, a 00 Ibe, — 7 
Fresh fish, p 1 ee ae 
Cattle, p head, $1.00 2.00@3.75 
Hogs, p head, 1.00 1.5 
Sheep, p head, 1.00 .75.@1.50 
Poultry, p 100 lbs, 3.63 3.00@5.00 
Salt beef, p 100 lbs, 1.27 125 p.c 
Salt pork, p 100 lbs, 1.27 tT pe 
Lard, p 100 lbs, 1.27 2.00 
Baeon, p 100 Ibs, 1,82 5.00 
Dressed beef, p 100 lbs, 2.05 2.00 
Butter, p 100 lbs, 3.18 6.00 
Wheat, p bu, 16% 25 
Corn, p bu, 07 15 
Potatves, p bu, A3%g 25 
Flour, p 100 lbs, _.68 125» ce 
Leaf tobacco, p 1b, 5.00 -35@2.50 


* Bituminous 6Te p long ton, anthracite free. 

+ Ad valorem. 

In the accompanying table we have ar- 
ranged in parallel columns for comparative 
purposes both Cuban and U S duties on a 
number of important agricultural products. 
The first column shows the rate of duty on 
goods imported into Cuba, the second the 


rate on like goods imported into the 
U s. The treasury officials in  ar- 
ranging the new Cuban duties ap- 
parently aim, among other things, to 


encourage the imports of certain commodi- 
ties which go toward ‘the upbuilding of the 
island. For example, nursery stock enters 
Cuba free. There is a variable duty on 
trees and cuttings coming into the U §S. 
Natural manures are duty free, while arti- 
ficial pay 45c per ton. The free list includes 
hemp and flax in the raw state, coal, fresh 
fish, ete. Raw cotton pays about %c per 
ib. There is a duty of $5 per lb on all 
sorts of leaf tobacco, both wrappers and 
fillers, a rate very much higher than that 
in the U S. No tobacco ean be imported 
into Cuba at a low rate of duty, then manu- 
factured into cigars and re-exported to the 
U 8 in the form of “straight Havanas.’’ The 
Cuban duty on meat animals is low at the 
uniform rate of $1 per head, and this should 
encourage imports from the U 8S. The rate 
on provisions is lower as a whole and so 
with breadstuffs. 

Recent experimental shipments of Texas 
cattle into Cuba have been pronounced sat- 
isfactory and our southwestern live stock 
interests look for a largely increased busi- 
ness of this character. There is also a de- 
mana in Cuba for work oxen. Imports into 
Cuba from the U S§S in ’97 included corn to 
the value of $248,000, wheat flour 565,000, ba- 
con, hams and lard $2,204,000, potatoes $332,- 
000, beans and peas $277,000. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CUBA. 
{In millions of dollars.] 
From From oy From 


Us Spain 8 Spain 
1888......10.1 12.6 1893......24.2 23.4 
1889......11.7 15.9 1804.. .20.1 22.2 
ee 13.1 16.6 TET 12.8 23 
| eee 20 1896...... 7.6 25.9 
1892......17.9 22.1 1897...... 8.3 a 





The Canning Factory should go hand in 
hand with the fruit farm. It consumes 
not only the fruit but nearly everything else 
in the line of farm products. New York fruit 
growers would not know how to get along 
without canning factories. The canners pay 
from $1 to 1.25 per bb! for Bartlett pears. 
[{S. D. Willard, Ontario Co, N Y. 





To an Inquirer About Banks. 





Each shareholder in a national bank is 
required to contribute cash to the par value 
of the stock subscribed for and issued to 
him. From the earnings of the association, 
each six months, the directors are author- 
ized, after providing for expenses, losses 
and the surplus fund, to declare a pro rata 
dividend of such amount as seems justified. 
The returns on capital stock of national 
banks vary in different localities, but from 
reports of earnings and dividends made to 
this bureau since 1871 it appears that the 
average annual dividend has been, approx- 
imately, 8 per cent. The average rate for 
1898 was 6.9 per cent on the par value of the 
capital stock. 

Upon the organization of a national bank 
it is required to deposit with the treasurer 
of the United States registered bonds vary- 
ing in amount from a minimum of $12,500 
to a maximum of $50,000, depending upon 
the capital of the bank. The comptroller 
is authorized to issue to the association cir- 
culating notes to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the bonds deposited. Should the bank 
conclude to discontinue business it is re- 
quired to deposit with the treasurer of the 
United States lawful money to an amount 
equal to the circulation outstanding. When 
that has been done, the bonds are released 
and the government assumes the redemp- 
tion of notes as they are presented.— 
[L. O. Murray, Acting Comptroller, Wash- 
ington. 





Wool from M’f’rs’ Standpoint—In a re- 
cent article on the sale of wool by grade, 
prepared by Secretary North of the nation- 
al assuciation of wool manufacturers, he 
maintains that a system of auction sales, 
such as are so successfully conducted in 
London, cannot be generally introduced into 
the US. He points out that instead of the 
careful methods of uniformity in breeding 
and grading wool, packing, etc, observed 
in Australia, the domestic wool industry 
is carried on in this country in a haphazard 
sort of fashion, in spite of a chronic protest 
from manufacturers for years. “Careless- 
ness in packing and in use of hurtful*twine 
continue if they do not increase. Another 
characteristic of the domestic clip is the 
lack of anything like system or uniformity 
in breeding. This is the chief obstacle and 
apparently an inSurmountable one to the 
sale of domestic wool by uniform standard 
and grade. Every farmer and every ranch- 
man is a law unto himself in this respect. 
There is little attempt to consult the re- 
quirements of the manufacturer in breed- 
ing and little effort to establish a fixed 
standard and stick to it.’’ 


Corn for Australia—Although an agricul- 
tural country of some importance and great 
possibilities, Australia produces relatively 
little corn. Local dealers at Sidney were re- 
cently greatly disturbed by theappearance of 
a cargo from N Y which served to greatly 
unsettle the price. Early in Oct, cornadvanc- 
ed in Sydney from 58c to 72c per bu, but de- 
clined sharply on news of imports from the 
U S with trade almost panic striken. Deal- 
ers there endeavor to keep up their courage 
by imagining that the maize was poor in 
color, with grain small and pinched, hoping 
the American product will not cut much 
figure in the future. But shrewd importers 
of American maize will make it clear to 
Australian consumers that our grain is all 
right, and it is not imprebable our ex- 
ports to that country may eventually prove 
considerable. 


Fair Stability in Wool—Though quiet, 
as is usual at the turn of the year, an un- 
dertone of moderate firmness prevails in 
wool, with anticipated liberal purchases for 
manufacturing account during the next few 
weeks. Much depends upon the demand of 
this character, and it is worthy of note 
that some recent liberal sales have made 
material inroads inte stocks. Quotations 
are on the basis of 27@28c per lb for O and 
Pa XX and above at New York, Boston 
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and other eastern markets, with Mich xX 
21@22c. Chicago quotations are govern- 
ed largely by the _ situation in the 
east. The foreign markets are without 
important change, January auction sales at 
Lendom opening the 17th inst, when offer- 
ings of celonials will prove only moderate. 


Exports of Gold during 11 months ended 
Nov 30 were scant 15 million dollars against 
34 one year ago and 58 millions two years 
ago. Imports meanwhile have been phe- 
nomenally large this year at 149 millions 
against 31 in ’97 and 102 millions in ’8¢, 


Corn Oil—Our foreign trade in this com- 
paratively new by-product is increasing 
rapidly, exports amounting to 2,280,000 gals 
in 10 mos, worth over half a million dollars, 
against only 619,000 gals in ‘97. 





Chilled Beef was exported from Austral- 
asia in ’97 to the amount of 618,006 cwts. The 
industry began in earnest early in the pres- 
ent decade with exports in ’$1 about 156,000 
cwts, 





Fond of Our Coffee—The per capita con- 
sumption of coffee last year was 9.95 lbs, 
the largest ever recorded. Thirty years ago 
it was only 5 lbs. 


Farm Better Than Shop—On the farm 
the laborer is kept busy from early. spring 
until late fall or early winter, but he is 
not compelled to begin work at any hour 
or to stop at any hour; he is not belled or 
whistled in and out of his day’s work.—[W. 








Vegetables Farmers Ought to Raise. 
W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA, 





We are astonished when we learn how 
many valuable food plants were unknown 
to our ancestors and wonder what they ate. 
When a new food plant is discovered it 
comes into general use very slowly, often re- 
quiring the aid of the government to getthe 
people to use it. Many excellent foods have 
been used in one country for many years be- 
fore they are introduced into the neighboring 
countries. Cities will use vast quantities 
of foods which the surrounding farmers 
seldom produce or taste. In the com- 
munity in which I live I never saw salsify 
or asparagus in any farmer’s ga:den, yet I 
sell wagon loads of it in the town. Not one 
farmer in twenty has a dish of strawber- 
ries in a year, while in the town they con- 
sume about five gallons per capita. I can 
name a number of food plants which can be 
easily produced by every farmer, and which 
his family would enjoy, or which could be 
sold with profit. But he is wedded to hog 
and hominy” and knows not what he misses. 

Salsify, or vegetable oyster, has long been 
known as a food plant, yet not as generally 
known as it should be. It should be plant- 
ed and cultivated the same as parsnips 
or beets. It is not as hardy as parsnips and 
should be dug late in the fall and buried 
or put in the cellar and covered with moist 
earth. It is usually used as a soup, but 
any cook book will tell you a number of 
ways to prepare it. I have introduced it 
into a great number of families; most of 
them still eagerly call for it and many of 
them have come to prefer it to the genuine 
oyster. I have also built°up quite a mar- 
ket for asparagus and find there is now 
almost no limit to the demand for it, until 
green peas come on. But little labor and 
ground are required to produce all of these 
plants a family can use, and why farmers 
will not eat what their town cousins so 


relish, I leave for them to answer. 
So — 


The great trouble with this country is 
that we are ceasing to be an agricultural 
people. Everybody is flocking te the cities 
and overcrowding them, while the broad 
acres that should support the pepulation 
are being neglected. I never was se im- 
pressed with this idea as I have been since 
I have traveled so extensively in the far 
west. If I were a young man I would 
jump right out into the country and be- 
come a farmer.—[U S Senater Mitehell of 
Wisconsin. 








GARDEN PRIZES PILING UP. 


Over $700 Already Offered in Our Gar- 
den Competition. 





~ 


This is going to be the biggest year for 
gardening ever known! Thousands of folks 
in town and country, who never had a gar- 
den before, or only a makeshift for one, will 
have a good garden in 1899. American Ag- 
riculturist’s big prizes and simple rules to 
encourage everyone to make a garden, are 
what is starting up this big interest. Every- 
body knows that our garden contest is just 
the right thing at the right time. Lots of 
farmers and village folks who usually have 
gardens are writing to thank us for this 
scheme to get them to report their methods 
and results, and to induce others to do like- 
wise. 

At the hour of going to press with this 
edition, the prizes amount to over $700. 
The precise division of the amounts into 
prizes of various sizes can best be decided 
by The Editor a little later, when the list is 
closed. Meanwhile all are invited to con- 
tribute to the prize list. Small, as well as 
large, helps are desired, and we would like 
to see hundreds of prizes worth $5 to $10 
each, just to increase the interest. Horti- 
cultural societies, farmers’ clubs, agricul- 
tural fair societies, etc, ought to join in. 
All can co-operate by taking up the subject 
and spreading the news. Every family that 
has land enough should have a garden this 
year. Now is the time to send for catalogs, 
to study up what to plant, to order seeds 
and plants, etc. 


THE PRIZES THUS FAR AVAILABLE. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
offers a grand prize for the re- 
port of a garden for 1899 that 
brings out most clearly and fully 
the actual product and returns 
from the garden, receipts and ex- 
a and methods pursued, in $ 

PRETTY LAKE NURSERIES, 
Holland & Co, Plymouth, Ind, 
choice nursery stock, to be se- 
lected from their — to the 
value of.. 

THE BOWKER "FERTILIZER 
CO, Boston and New York, if 
Bowker’s garden fertilizer is 
used exclusively at the rate of 4 
ton on every % acre (or 10 lbs 
to every 100 sq ft), offer fertilizer 
to the value of.. 

8S. D. WOODRUFF. & SONS, Or- 
ange, Ct, $50 for best reports 
from those who -used their seed, 
in prizes of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 
each, and $20 additional if gar- 
den using Woodruff's seeds 
captures grand prize, a total of.. 

THE MAPES FORMULA AND 
PERUVIAN GUANO CO, Charles 
V. Mapes manager, 143 Liberty 
street, New York city, contribute 
without restrictions.............. 

NEW YORK MARKET GAR- 
DENERS’ ASS’N, 281 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York city, flowers and 
vegetable seeds to the value of.. 

THE CRETE NURSERIES, Crete, 
Neb, E. F. Stephens, Mgr, 10 doz 
2 yr grapevines, 5 doz raspberry, 
5 doz currant, 6 Warner pear 
trees, total value. ac 

Cc. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt, 
seeds or plants... 

G. J. KELLOGG & ‘SONS, "James- 
ville, Wis, strawberry plants.. 


THE RULES. 


.$150.00 


$100.00 


$70.00 


$50.00 


$50.00 


$23.00 
$15.00 
$5.00 


1. The garden must contain not less than 
1000 square feet, no limit to larger size. Any 
crops may be grown, to be planted at any 
time, cultivated in any way and disposed 
of as may seem best—consumed at home, 
sold or given away 

2. A record- hook is the only special thing 
the contest requires. It may be of any con- 
venient size, say 5x7 inches or more. Upon 
the clearness with which this record-book 
shows up all the operations in the garden, 
will depend its standing in th: prize award. 

3. Before beginning operations, measure 
the space that is to be devoted to the gar- 
den, describe (in the record-book) the lo- 
cation, the soil, history of the plot and any 
Other facts necessary to give us a clear 





OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


idea of it. Also state what large or small 
fruits are growing in the garden patch, 
and what you consider the fair cash value 
of the garden lot—that is, before you begin 
work on it for the new crops. Also give a 
list of the tools or garden supplies on hand 
that are to be used in caring for it, with 
value of each, 

4. Keep a daily memorandum account 
with the garden, describing just what you 
did to it each day, number of hours’ labor 
by adults or minors of either sex, what 
kind of work was done, etc. The memoran- 
dumewill also include statement of amount, 
character and cost of manure or fertilizers 
used, kind, quantity and cost of seeds pur- 
chased or planted, etc. As the crops become 
available from the garden, the memoran- 
dum should show kind, quantity and value 
harvested from day to day. Value stuff at 
what it would sell for at wholesale in your 
nearest market; if the record shows how 
much garden produce was sold or given 
away, and how much used in the family, 
it will be all the more valuable as indica- 
tive of the money worth of the garden to 
the family; but the same price is to be put 
on produce whatever its disposition. 

5. At the close of each week or month, 
these memorandums may be duly tran- 
scribed into the record-book. Let there be 
separate accounts for labor, seeds and fer- 
tilizers or other supplies, and one for pro- 
ducts. A running summary suould be writ- 
ten up of the methods pursued or work 
done each month, notes as to varieties, 
yields, mistakes made and how to avoid 
them, methods that proved successful, bet- 
ter ways of doing things, etc. If any of the 
crops are attacked by insects or fungous 
pests, state their nature, what remedies 
have been used, and the cost and results of 
their application. 

6. At the close of the season take an in- 
ventory of all garden supplies or produce 
on hand at its fair value, foot up the ac- 
counts of cost and record of what has been 
taken from the garden that is not now on 
hand and balance up. This will show 
whether the garden has been run at a profit 
or loss, financially considered. Also state 
your views as to whether the garden has 
paid in other ways, and give your ideas 
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as to how the garden could be made more 
pleasurable and profitable another year. 

7. A chart of the garden at the begin- 
ning of the season, showing how it was 
planted, sketches or photos of hand tools 
or contrivances for any garden work, pho- 
tographs of the site or of the garden at va- 
rious stages or of its products, pictures of 
the folks working in the garden or of meth- 
ods of peculiar interest—anything is allow- 
able in the sketch or picture line that will 
help us to get a clear insight into just how 
you managed your garden from start to 
finish. 

8 Each contestant must notify us by 
postal that he (or she) proposes to com- 
pete, adding the name of the subscriber in 
whose family you reside (if une paper does 
not come in your own name), and such sub- 
scription should be paid at least to Jan- 
uary, 1900. 

9. Reports or records must be sent to us 
in October or November next, or as soon 
as the season is practically over; not later 
than Nov 30, 1899. 





Stiff Neck—F. D. V. (N Y) has a mare 
with stiff neck. She cannot get her nose to 
the ground. If she has been in this con- 
dition a year or so there is no remedy. On 
the other hand, if it has only affected her 
for a few weeks, rub the neck and back 
well once a day with vaseline. Also give 
her % oz bromide potassium at a dose three 
times a day in the drinking water or in a 
small bran mash, for two weeks. Then 
skip a week and give again if necessary. 





Pityriasis—J. E. S. (Pa) has a cow which 


has an itchy grayish scale or dandruff on 
her skin around the eyes, neck and root of 
tail. Rub the parts well with vaseline; 
after 24 hours wash off with soap and hot 
water and dry, then rub in well tincture of 
cantharides. Repeat the above treatment 
in a week. Two applications are usually 
sufficient, but if not repeat again in two 
weeks. This is a local disease and does 
not interfere with the health of the animal. 
On that account the milk is also healthy 
and fit for use. 








Winter Warnings 


We never know when an apparently healthy 
system may suceumb to a cold or an attack of 
pneumonia, typhoid fever or the grip. The 
only safety at this season is in keeping the 
blood pure,the appetite and digestion good and 
the bowels regular. Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
Hood’s Pills are the most effective and 
valuable winter medicines. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood, 
tones and strengthens the stomach, creates an 
appetite and gives good digestion, and Hood’s 
Pills keep the liver and bowels in a healthy 
condition, cure biliousness, constipation, in- 
digestion and headaches. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


dealersin medicine. Price $1 


Hood’s Pills 





act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


*EARLIEST’’10 plants, 10 cents. _ 100 varie- 
ties small ae wants. Catalogue free. 
L. J. FARMER, Box 12, Pulaski, N. Y. 








were famous years ago—their fame 


grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 
the best. For sale by leading 
‘4 dealers everywhere. live cents 
per paper and always worth it. 
Insist on having them. Run 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. M. FERRY &CO. 
. Detrol 








NicPIKE "GRAPE 


Has taken all premiums. Send for catalogue and 
price list. 


SILAS WILSON CO., Atlantic, la. 
e ick sales. New plan. Good 
NEW CROP SEEDS Agents wanted in every section. 


wer 1 
FREE. Frank Hi. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 








Seed and Alfalfa 


OCKY FORD Colorado Cantalou 
E SEED AND 


Seed for sale b PIERC 
PRODUCE CoO., Puebla. Colo. 











Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 


_ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


you want the choicest of all the leading new sorta and all the tried standard old varieties. 
ff have them. I have done all the experimenting and know what is best. I am not a jobber, bu¢ 
grow all my ownstock. Everything is fresh from the ground—no cold storage oF ce! 


W. F. ALLEN, JR., Box42. SALISBURY, ‘MARYLAND. 


liar stock. 





From the GROWER. 


Raised on our own Farm. Prices the lowest possible. Send for our Cat- 
alogue now—this very hour. It costs you nothing and you ou - to see it 


Vegetable and Field Seeds, 
SEED POTATOES. 


before buying any seeds. Jos. Harris Co., Moreton Farm, via Coldwater, N. 











THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 


g American nurserymen, offer one of the most complete assortments of 


FRUIT AND. ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, SEEDS. 


44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. Write for valuable catalogue 


Box407, PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, ar 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
poy or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1910; Feb. 00, to February 1, 1900. 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue te receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. f you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
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A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 
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Homestead Building 
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$2 Lafayette Piace 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and‘we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when ahswering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 











Marquette Building 
Publishers. 








Those most distinguished authorities, 
Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, have written the 
London Times, pointing out the errors upon 
which Sir William Crookes based his recent 
alarmist utterances about theinability of the 
world to raise wheat enough to feed the 
people. They more than corroborate our 
own criticisms, made some weeks since. 
Malthus, with his dread of universal star- 
vation, has no following in these times. 

Congress passes appropriation bills now- 
adays without debate or question. The agri- 
cultural bill was allowed four hours 
for debate, but speeches about’ the 
problem in the tropics occupied the time. 
Hardly a word was said about any of the 
items in the bill, but it slipped through, with 
its free seeds and other ancient humbugs, 
and without providing for the larger and 
better work of the statistical division that 
is so much needed. In other respects the in- 
terests of western and southern agricul- 
ture are not properly attended to. But 
what else can be expected when congress is 
too occupied with foreign affairs to think 
much about domestic matters. 

A true thought by a brilliant writer of a 
great work: “Of two boys, one the product 
of the city and of comfort, the other of the 
country and of aspiring struggle, how in- 
finitely superior the latter. Want and the 
overcoming of want have given him eyes 
to see, a heart to feel, and a hand to do, 
and upon these things the destinies of the 
coming generation depend.” George M. 
Gould in The Meaning and the Method of 
Life, thus states in a nutshell why rural 
development is the better. And why, with 
proper methods, the rural school is to be 
the best in the world. And why thinking 





EDITORIAL 


people in increasing numbers are seeking 
the farm as the ideal place to bring up a 
family. 


sytiansiaamiialaata Mindat cidkaaue 

The legislatures are now in session at 
every capital in the middle and southern 
states, except Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama. Yet we observe no special move- 
ment among farmers to safeguard their in- 
terests in legislation. While other interests 
are disposed to seek special laws, it takes 
a good deal to stir the farmer up to action. 
In our middle states the grange is so well 
organized that it can defeat bad bills or 
obtain wise laws if it so desires. The 
truth is, however, that the average senator 
or representative in a_ state legislature 
hears but rarely from the farmers of his 
district, but is constantly importuned by 
other interests. He is usually glad to serve 
the farmers in any just cause. It only 
needs concert of action and some energy 
among farmers to accomplish any reason- 
able object in most of the state legisla- 
tures. 





A line of refrigerator ships from the 
United States to South Africa would be a 
means of vastly developing a trade with 
the English colonies there, beneficial to our 
agricultural interests. A recent consular 
report says the lack of meat supplies is as- 
suming a serious aspect, that butchers are 
unable to purchase any cattie and that con- 
sumers are obliged to depend upon irregu- 
lar shipments of frozen beef from Au- 
stralia. North and east of the Cape condi- 
tions are similar, with sheep worth $10 each 
and cattle of doubtful merit selling at $85 
per head at auction. Australia and New 
Zealand ship enormous quantities of frozen 
beef and mutton to England, crossing the 
equator; why not American meats to South 
Africa? Here is a practical opportunity for 
trade expansion. Without such aid United 
States exports to Africa jumped from 
$4,300,000 in 1894 to $17,358,000 the past year. 





That new form of farm credit, established 
by the French law of July 18, 1898, and de- 
scribed in this journal for Sept 24, ’98, was 
so sensible, that at our request the United 
States department of state has obtained 
the law in full and printed tt in its advance 
sheets of consular reports for Dec 20, ’98. 
This scheme authorizes farmers to issue 
agricultural warrants, or negotiable re- 
ceipts on the security of certain produce 
specified therein and stored on the farm. 
The law provides for the registry of these 
warrants by local justices and protects 
their security under heavy penalty. Such 
a warrant costs less than a chattel mort- 
gage, is even safer, and is more desirable to 
lenders, because it is negotiable. As we 
said Sept 24, any state in this country that 
wishes to try this experiment in agricul- 
tural credit may well adopt the new French 
law, copies of which may be obtained from 
the department of state at Washing- 
ton, D C. 

ee 

The importation of fruits and plants from 
the United States is now prohibited by the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, Aus- 
tria and Germany, according to the U §S 
department of state. Official advices 
indicate that France is likely to imitate 
this example. The United States will have 
a chance to get back at such unjust dis- 
crimination, as the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill contains a proviso under which 
imports into the United States may be 
inspected by the department of agricultur: 
ana if found prejudicial to the public 
health, such imports are to be prohibited. 
Needless to say, the restrictions against 
American fruits and plants are quite as un- 
just as those which Germany and France 
have long imposed on our hog products. 
An interesting feature is the manner in 
which the restrictive law is winked at by 
some of the German authorities, evidences 
pointing to the admission of limited 
amounts of dried fruits and fresh apples 








to Hamburg and possibly other ports. The 
popular consumptive demand is for our 
splendid agricultural products, including 


meats, breadstuffs and fruits. 





Progress in fighting diseases, both in ani- 
mals and man, is most encouraging. Anti- 
toxine has robbed diphtheria of its terrors 
so successfully that this is now regarded 
as one of the greatest advances in medical 
science. With all its limitations, and in 
spite of its abuse, tuberculin is a won- 
derful help in diagnosing bovine consump- 
tion. Pasteur’s virus for anthrax has al- 
most abolished losses from blacklegz wher- 
ever the treatment is properly applied. So, 
too, the serum treatment of hog cholera has 
produced some hopeful results in those 
Iowa experiments conducted under Sal- 
mon’s direction. This serum treatment has 
gone far enough to warrant any of our 
great western states in spending a few 
thousand dollars for a widespread test of it, 
under the competent direction of our ex- 
periment stations or state live stock com- 
missions. Hog cholera and swine plague 
often cause a loss of millions of dollars’ 
worth of hogs, and any aid science offers 
should be made the most of. Our western 
legislatures must look out for themselves 
here; congress is too busy legislating for 
the tropics to concern itself about such 
things at home. 

een 

Operators of bucket shops will indeed be- 
lieve that their lines are cast in anything 
but pleasant places since the decision of 
Judge Grosscup of the federal court to send 
two of their number to jail for nine months, 
Bucket shops can thrive and fatten so 
long as they are simply fined, but when it 
comes to languishing in jail, these vultures 
on legitimate trade are indeed hard hit. The 
jail sentences imposed are considered of the 
greatest importance by those who have for 
years been fighting bucket shops in Chicago 
and elsewhere. But what of the attitude of 
farmers here and there whose itching to 
get something for nothing encourages them 
to patronize these nefarious institutions? 
To the credit of the agricultural classes 
be it said that relatively few are so engag- 
ed. The conviction in point, however, was 
due to testimony offered by an Indiana 
farmer who lost $2800 through dealings of 
this character. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note the judicial attitude toward the 
legitimate produce exchanges of the coun- 
try. “Probably more injury has been done 
to the morality and good citizenship of the 
country through the speculative side of 
such institutions than through any other 
single agency in the country, although these 
exchanges do carry legitimate business 
transactions.” One of the greatest difficul- 
ties which the fair-minded person has to 
decide in this whole question is just where 
the legitimate ceases and the purely specu- 
lative begins. 





A Business Man’s Verdict—I have been 
a subscriber for some years to your 
valuable paper. I started same solely on 
account of the valuable information rela- 
tive to the proper methods to be followed 
in order to farm. successfully. Being a 
wholesale flour merchant in Baltimore I 
find your paper of great value in the cor- 
rect estimates given of grain raised and 
sold, thus enabling me to store away flour 
at or near the proper time. I am also the 
senior member of a wholesale commission 
house here, and your reports of the potato, 
apple and onion crops have been of much 
interest and benefit to us in our business. 
[Ballard J. Galloway, Washington, D C. 

No Frog Farms—A. I. D.: There are no 
frog farms in the U S. Several newspaper 
stories to this effect have been going the 
rounds of the press, but these are without 
foundation. It seems that frogs cannot be 
successfully raised in confinement. of 
course there are some localities where they 
are more numerous than in other places, 
but there are no real frog farms. 






















































































The Production of Gilt-Edge Butter. 
JOHN E. GALE, VERMONT. 





Gilt-edged butter cannot be made from 
inferior cream, neither can first-class 
cream be produced from tainted milk, 
therefore in treating upon the subject we 
must begin with the cow and her food and 
care. While individual cows of any breed 
may possess exceptional merit, yet it seems 
to be well established that the Jersey and 
Guernsey stock have the characteristic of 
imparting a superior color, grain and flavor 
to their product. Their butter fat globules 
are larger than those of any other breed, 
consequently the separation of their cream 
from the milk is more rapid as well as more 
thorough, the cream is more quickly churn- 
ed and the butter of better grain. The but- 
ter produced by cows well fed and cared 
for will be of better color, texture and fla- 
vor than that from cows otherwise handled. 
Bran, mixed feed and middlings make a 
smaller fat globule, which not only pro- 
duces finer grained butter, but does not 
separate from the milk in the form of 
cream as readily as the fat from the heav- 
ier grains. Gluten meal produces softer 
butter than corn or cottonseed meal, and 
although it is well adapted for winter feed- 
ing, it should not be fed in warm weather, 
when butter must be firm if it is to be 
rated as gilt-edged. Sour ensilage, musty 
and moldy hay, fodder and grain must be 
carefully avoided, for no amount of subse- 
quent care can counteract their evil ef- 
fects. 

Feed well; feed liberally; give your cows 
all they will eat; that is the express pur- 
pose for which you keep them. They are 
only machines for converting rough prod- 
uce, averaging $16 per ton, into butter, a 
concentrated product at $500 per ton. Have 
regard always for the health and comfort 
of the animals. Do not let them lie upon 
a cold, damp floor, nor leave a door or win- 
dow open with a cold wind blowing upon 
them. Remember that ice water is just as 
cold in January as it is in July, and that 
water can be warmed with wood at $3 per 
cord cheaper than it can with hay and 
grain at Vermont prices. Five dollars per 
cow for the winter would be a low esti- 
mate of the value of warmed water over 
that of ice water. Gilt-edged butter can- 
not be made from milk produced in close, 
ill-ventilated stables, nor from milk of ill- 
fed or diseased cows. 
milk pail and never use your milk pails for 
anything else. Keep your pails, your 
strainers, your cans and creamery tanks 
clean, and your separator room free from 
foul odors. 


a 

A New Creamery Law has just gone into 
effect in Vermont, to protect patrons and 
insure ful} pay to them. Other states are 
likely to imitate this law at the sessions 
of their legislatures this winter. It pro- 
vides that every creamery must post 
a monthly statement showing number of 
pounds of milk received for the month, gain 
per cent from the churn, and actual number 
of pounds of butter produced from said 
milk or cream. It must furnish each patron 
with a statement of the number of pounds 
of milk or cream such patron has delivered 
for the month, together with the tested 
pounds of_butter fat, gain per cent from the 
churn, and actual pounds of butter produc- 
ed, and the price paid for the same shall 
be computed on the actual pounds of but- 
ter. Cheese factories must furnish a like 
statement. 





Waking Up to Conditions—Owing to a 
better appreciation of the magnitude of il- 
legal competition of oleomargarine sold as 
butter and its serious menace to the dairy 
business, the Chicago butter and egg board 
has recently adopted _resolutions looking 
toward relief. It calls upon the national 
creamery makers’ ass’n at its Sioux Falls 
ccnvention this month to take up the mat- 
ter, to secure congressional action which 
will remove colored oleomargarine, now out- 





Never use a wooden . 


THE DAIRY 


lawed in 30 leading states, from competition 
with butter, through an increase in the na- 
tional tax from 2c to 10c per Ib. 


Canadians Like Our Cheese—During the 
past 10 mos we have shipped to Canada 
12,270,000 lbs cheese or a third of our ex- 
ports to all countries; corresponding period 
two years ago their purchases here were 
less than 6,000,000 lbs. It is fair to pre- 
sume that most of this is re-exported from 
Montreal, eventually finding its way to 
England. 





The Creamery ought to be a little school 
house where the patrons can meet and re- 
ceive instructions as to the best methods 
of producing milk. The butter maker ought 
to be capable of doing the teaching. 


Experience With Millet Wanted—o. W. 
T. would like to have the experience of 
those who have raised millet and fed the 
grain to hogs. 


Bunch on Neck—H. A. S. K.’s horse has 
a large, hard bunch on his neck, close to 
shoulders, which he suspects was caused 
by effusion of blood from the jugular vein. 
It is not likely that the tumor or bunch is 
caused by effusion of blood. If such was the 
case the bunch would fluctuate on pressure. 
If it is not increasing in size, nor doing the 
horse any injury, it would be best to let it 
alone, but if it is increasing in size, it would 
be better to have it removed by the knife. 
Pressure cannot be applied with any chance 
of success in such cases in the horse. 


Your Neighborhood 


may be without a 
creamery. The cream 
gatherer would come 
from the neighboring 
creamery and take away 
your cream if you had 
& separator. 


LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATORS 








are the best for this pur- 
pose. They are. simple, 
easy to operate and 
highly efficient. We have pub- 
lished a pamphlet describing 
this system. Free to interested parties. 





BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, O., Omaha, Neb., West Cheste.:, Pa. 
Elgin, i,’ St. Paul, Minn., 


Dubuque, Ia., San Francisco, Cal. 





grinding 
Corn 
Buck- 


For indi 
q Feed, 
Meal, 
wheat, Rye, 
- &c. The very 
best manufac- 


tured. Send for description and prices. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, 
180 North F St. Richmond, Ind. 








ALPHONSO AND DON CARLOS 


e seem to be bad friends. We've heard there’s a 
dispute over line fences. That always makes 
rows. Fix the lime, we'll fix the femce. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


Quaker 
DNS 4 


Feed. 


is made entirely of grain—princi- 
pally of oats—com bined in scien- 
tific proportions. It1s complete 
for the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of 
animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded eac sacks, 
says: “For dairy 
Prol. Hien cows there is 


no better grain than oats.” In 
digestible ratio and protein con- 
tent Quaker Dairy Feed is un- 
equalled for the economical 
production of milk. 


« MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ” 


An invaluable book containing scien 

proportioned rations, including i form 
of roughage and — variety of fe Sent 
postpaid on request. Address Science Dept. 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monedeeck Bidg.. Chicago, Mi. 


ant hee 


SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 


eS) HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


as easiest-working, closest. 
cutting, simplest, strongesi 
and handiest dehorner 

is the latest 


) IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 

on an entirely new principle. oy ee ue free. 
WERSTER DICKINSON, Box 53 Pa. 

Western trade supplied from Chicago a 


| 
| 
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LUMP JAW | 
NOW CURABLE. 
Gurely. quickly en and for good. § 
ng B Bros. , chemists, Un- { 

ion n Stock Yards, Chicago, ¢ 
have a remedy that q y 4 
cures the most obstinate 
cases. Fy ee by mail = 


Pri 
spon Valuable 1 information 
and full culars FREE. 














HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 





GRINDING MILLS 


SATISFACTION & 
GUARANTEED. 











TENNESSEE. 


Many new colonies are settling in Tennessee along the 
line of the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 
Cheap lands, productive soils, a soqnnee climate, a hos- 
pitabie people. For particulars hee 
J. B. LLEBRE 
Inmigratior iam Neciviile, Tenn. 











And consider 





First, the Material ; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship ; 





TAKE ANY PART OF THE 


Improved United States Separator 


Secondly, the Design 
Fourthly, Its Therenats Works 


and you have four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A Matron with a Proud Record. 





Twenty-six years 
ago, the Maryland 
state grange was 
organized and thir- 
teen times has Mrs 

J. W. Corey of Mel- 
i itota, Kent Co, beea 
elected and in- 
stalled as lady as- 
sistant steward of 
that body, no one 
4 else ever having 
4" held that office in 
that body. This is 
a record of which 
Sister Corey may 
well be proud, espe- 
cially considering 
she has never missed a session. Yet it is 
not strange she should be a persevering 
Patron, for she came from the granite hills 
of N H, a state that has more subordinate 
and Pomona granges than towns or coun- 
ties. Sister Corey writes: In N H every- 
one was required to be on hand, on time 
and on the alert in order to force a sub- 
sistence from the unwilling soil, where one 
had to contend with snow and ice nearly 
six months of the year and with stones the 
remainder. On her marriage she removed 
to the more mild climate and kindly soil 
of Md, and with her husband, engaged in 
- farming. They joined the grange when its 
objects and purposes were first presented 
as furnishing the characteristics needed to 
promote unity and good fellowship as well 
as to disseminate agricultural knowledge 
and experience. They were charter mem- 
bers and helped to form the state grange 
and for many years filled important offices 
in its councils. One of her greatest regrets 
is that her subordinate grange voted to 
surrender its charter. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The Farmers’ Reliance Fire Ins ass’n of 
west Jersey is a Patrons’ company, doing an 
extensive business among members of the 
order in seven counties. The 19th annual re- 
port, 1898, shows 358 certificates issued last 
year and a total of 2504, of which 2281 are 
now in force, carrying $4,900,000 insurance. 
Last year $15,000 was raised and on 2: 
losses $10,300 was paid, while other expenses 
and salaries were but $600. This is aremark- 
ably favorable showing and all farmers can 
afford to join the grange for its co-opera- 
tive insurance features alone, to say noth- 
ing of the social, educational and legislative 
good accomplished from year to year. 

Locktown grange officers were installed 
as follows: Master, W. W. Bodine; lec- 
turer, E. M. Heath; secretary, G. J. Fisher. 
This grange Was over 100 members in good 
standing and has done a business in a co- 
operative way the past year of over $5000. 

Ringoes grange has installed: Master, 
George Dalrymple; lecturer, Richard Sked; 
secretary, Mrs Bessie Sked. This grange is 
in a flourishing condition. Attendance at 
meetings fair. Grange purchasing depart- 
ment is doing an increasing business. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been quite an 
increase of membership, with a class of six 
to initiate at next meeting. With the ad- 
dition of young blood, the old members are 
gradually retiring from active work. 


The Tobacco Market. 


NEW YorK—In the Chemung valley, to- 
bacco is selling at 10 to 12c assorted and 8 
to 9c in bundle. The crop is the finest in 
many years, is now nicely cured and being 
taken down between soft spells.—In the 
Onondaga section, about all the old leaf is 
sold, and sales of '98 started at 9 to 11c, fin- 
est bringing l4c p 1b for round lots assorted, 
It is reported the American Tobacco Co has 
bought a large quantity on the poles. Our 
estimate places the quantity already sold at 
8000 to 10,000 es. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Business among Lancas- 
ter Co packers continues quiet, not much 
buying or selling taking place. There is 
now no doubt but that buyers will submit 
the ’98 crop to a rigid inspection before in- 














vesting. Prices on the few sales made 
vary from 7 to 9c p Ib. 
IN OTHER SEcTIONS, but little is being 


done by packers, either in Wisconsin or 
New England. Occasional sales are made 
and prices are generally satisfactory or 


growers hold the crop. A large acreage in 
both sections was sold last fall. 


GRANGE---FRUIT AND TRUCK FARMING 


FRUIT GROWERS IN CONVENTION. 


SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF NEW JERSEY HORTI- 
CULTURISTS — LIVE TOPICS DISCUSSED IN A 
MANNER BOTH ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCT- 
IVE—EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS TIMELY PAPERS, 


The 24th annual meeting of the New 
Jersey state horticultural society, held in 
Trenton, Jan 4 and 5, was of more than or- 
dinary interest. The attendance was good 
and the addresses and papers especially 
valuable, more so than usual. In his an- 
nual address, President Ketchum called 
attention to the great advance made dur- 
ing the last ten years in agriculture and 
horticulture and insisted that to be suc- 
cessful in fruit growing, the horticulturist 
must be progressive and adopt modern 
methods. The careless culture of the past 
will not pay now. The grower must have 
a strong determination to succeed and thea 
observe carefully all the details of the busi- 
ness. He must cultivate and harvest at 
the proper season and discard unskilled la- 
bor. He called attention to the fruit con- 
ditions of the past season and stated that 
the crop varied greatly all over the state. 
In some localities the yield was good, while 
in others it was almost a total failure. He 
paid a tribute to the splendid work done 
by the agricultural college of New Jersey 
and urged that farmers make use of it and 
the experiment station. He suggested that 
the home be made as attractive as possible 
and favored more attention to rural educa- 
tion and urged that farmers strive for ru- 
ral mail delivery. 

The society is in good financial cofidition 
with the officers and members working har- 
moniously together. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, S. B. Ketchum of Pennington; vice- 
president, David Baird of Baird; secretary, 
Hi. I. Budd of Mt Hoily; treasurer, Charles 
L. Jones of Newark; executive committee, 
I. B. Ward, E. P. Beebe, D. A. Vanderveer, 
Ira J. Blackwell, J. B. Rogers; delegate to 


‘state board of agriculture meeting, George 


EK. DeCamp. Among those who delivered ex- 
cellent addresses were A. Herrington of 
Madison, N. Butterbach of Oceanic, Hiram 
Tl. Jones of Elizabeth, H. W. Collingwood 
of New York, Director E. B. Voorhees of 
New Brunswick, Prof G. H. Powell of Del- 
aware, Prof Byron D. Halsted of New 
Brunswick, Prof F. L. Beal of Washington, 
D C, and Prof John B. Smith, state ento- 
mologist. 

Considering the unfavorable fruit season, 
the display of apples was good. Sam- 
ples were shown by Horace Roberts, C. E. 
B’ackwell, I. P. Blackwell and George E. 
De Camp. Some fine specimens of vegeta- 
bles grown under glass were exhibited by 
A. Herrington of Madison. N. Butterbach 
of Oceanic showed a fine collection of seed- 


ling carnations. The colors were varied, 
unusually fine and attracted much atten- 
tion. 


In discussing fertilizers for the orchard 
and smail fruits, Prof Voorhees stated that 
as a general proposition, New Jersey fruit 
trees needed more fertilization than was 
usually found in the soil naturally. In tests 
that had been conducted under the direc- 
tion of the experiment station, the average 
yield of peaches had been doubled by ju- 
dicious fertilization. The increased yield 
was not the only result, for the trees were 
more vigorous and lived longer under such 
treatment. As a rule, the fruit grower has 
an indefinite knowledge of what a manure 
really is. He does not realize the import- 
ance of applying a fertilizer for some spe- 
cial purpose. 

In fertilizing grains and grasses, the aim 
is to produce a large growth of the plant, as 
well as seed. In fertilizing trees the chief 
aim, after the tree is well developed, is to 
fertilize so as to produce the greatest 
amount of fruit, the leaves and wood then 
being of secondary consideration. The 
greatest difficulty is with the apple because 
of its slow growth. PeacheSesand pears 
and more particularly small fruits develop 
more quickly and are easier managed. The 
kinds of elements to be supplied to the soil 
are those which each particular field does 
not supply in itself. The three most im- 
portant elements are nitrogen, nhosvhoric 
acid and potash. Of these phosphoric acil 
and potash, being mineral elements, are the 
most valuable in fruit growing. They have 
a more direct effect upon the fruit. Nitro- 
gen must be used as well, but caution must 
be exercised in applying it, as it tends to 


the development of the branches and foli- 
age. 

It is a popular opinion that in applying 
nitrogen the foliage and stems are affected 
almost entirely. Phosphoric acid has to do 
with the production of fruit and more par- 
ticularly seeds. Potash is especially useful 
in the development of the small twigs and 
the transfer of the plant food from one part 
of the plant to the other. This popular 
opinion is partly true and partly 
false. The whole question is simply 
to get the proper proportion of 
fertilizers. Premature ripening may not 
be due to ah over-abundance of one con- 
stituent, but rather the absence of others. 
A splendid fruit or seed cannot be obtained 
by simply applying phosphoric acid alone. 
Nitrogen and potash must also be used in 
proper proportions; hence, the whole prob- 
lem of judicious fertilizing comes back to 
the matter of the proper mixing of these 
three essential elements. 

With peaches, nitrogen in the form of ni- 
trate of soda must be applied so that an 
early growth will be produced. After this 
early development, the tree must have wp- 
portunity for ripening buds and twigs <ur- 
ing the winter. If the land is reasonavly 
fertile an addition of nitrogen is scenrcely 
necessary until bearing begins. On lands that 
are infertile the following basic formula 
may be used: One part ground bone, one 
part muriate of potash, one part acid phos- 
phate. One thousand pounds per acre is 
the proper amount to use. This may seem 
a large quantity, but after the orchard is 
in full bearing, it will be profitable. To 
young orchards 300 to 500 lbs per acre may 
be sufficient, but always provide to have an 
abundance of plant food, for not only do the 
trees produce a larger amount of fruit, but 
are enabled to overcome any unfavorable 
conditions, such as a dry season, insects 
and fungous pests. 

A formula which may be used in applying 
fertilizers to moderately rich lands is the 
following: One and one-half parts ground 
bone, 1% parts muriate potash. Nitrogen in 
some quick-acting form can then be applied 
as needed. For an ordinary orchard, 150 
to 250 lbs of sodium nitrate per acre is suf- 
ficient. The larger amount is ordinarily 
better than the smaller, but it must be used 
with judgment. Small fruits require larger 
amounts of fertilizer than tree fruits, in 


, that from a small bush the weight of fruit 


obtained from year to year is much greater 
in proportion than that secured from large 
trees. The main point is to get the manure 
well mixed with the soil. Prof Voorhees 
prefers plowing it under to a depth of 
four or five inches to harrowing it in. Mr 
John P. Wilson emphasized the necessity ofa 


SUITABLE LOCATION FOR A PEACH ORCHARD. 


After setting the trees he would, at the 
beginning of the season, plow the orchard, 
then cultivate once a week until the ist 
of August, after which all working must 
cease. Begin by plowing three furrows 
on either side of each row, turning the fur- 
rows toward the trees. Plow the remainder 
later. Dig a shallow basin about the base 
of each tree early in May so that the sur- 
plus moisture will run toward the roots. 
Examine the base of the tree carefully for 
grubs. In fertilizing, he depends largely 
upon the judgment of the grower. Let him 
find out just what the tree needs and apply 
in quantities which seem to give the best 
results. Wood ashes, muriate of potash, 
ground bone, barnyard manure and lime are 
all good for peaches. A solution of caustic 


potash, one pound potash to two gallons 
water, he applied with a dipper, to the 
trunk of the trees after the fruit is set, 


usually from June 1to15. The effect of this 
could be seen in one week. If no fruit is 
set, no potash need be applied. 

In pruning, he cuts the entire head of 
the tree away the first year. The second 
year and thereafter he cuts away half the 
head. The point is to thin out the top so 
the sun and air can get to the fruit. One 
of the most important operations in peach 
growing is thinning the fruit. Pick off by 
hand if possible, leaving one peach every 
four or six inches. If economy is the ob- 


ject and help scarce, some other method 
may be adopted, but in any event get off 
the surplus fruit somehow. The profit in 


peach growing depends on the size and 
color of the peaches. To illustrate this, 
last year his peaches 214 in in diameter 
brought $1.25 per basket net, or $5 per 100 
ibs. Reducing the size to 24 in he could 
get only 75c per basket, or $3 per 100 Ibs. 








For peaches only 2 in in diameter he got 
only 50c per basket, or $2 per 100 lbs, and 
smaller sized were almost valueless. Mr 
Wilson grades all of his fruit with a~ ma- 
chine. 


A 
PLANT FOOD AND CULTIVATION. 


In discussing the means by which plants 
get their food, H. C. Collingwood stated 
that in order to apply fertilizers profitably, 
the root systems of the different plants 
must be thoroughly understood. All plants 
are not alike in their feeding qualities. 
Some must have one kind of food and some 
another. Some must have the food placed 
near the base of the plant and others fur- 
ther out so that th small feeding roots 
may utilize it. For example, the roots of 
corn permeate almost every inch of the 
ground upon which it is grown. The root 
system is elaborate and consequently ma- 
nure spread evenly all over the surface will 
give the best results. With strawberries, 
however, it is different. The roots are 
small and do not extend much beyond the 
ends of the vines and consequently, to be 
most effective, the fertilizer must be ap- 
plied near the plant. As a rule any plant 
grown on a sandy soil has a larger and 
better developed root system than on heavy 
land. It is, therefore, advisable to grow 
strawberry plants on a light soil and then 
transplant later to heavier land. Then, 
too, a well grown strawberry plant may 
produce as much fruit by weight as a large 
Gregg raspberry plant that has a more ex- 
tensive root system. It-can be easily seen 
that to produce this large amount of fruit 
with its small number of roots the plant 
food must be placed where the roots can 
get at it easily and also must be in the 
most available form. For tree fruits it 
would not be well to place the fertilizer 
near the base, as the small feeding rootlets 
are out toward the end of the large roots. 

If stable manure can be had in sufficient 
quantity, it is possibly as good as any thing 
that can be applied. If this is not obtain- 
able the next best plan is to grow a heavy 
crop of cowpeas the season preceding the 
one in which the strawberries are to be set. 
The first growth of pea vines can be cut 
and, used as a mulch for the strawberries 
already bearing. A second growth will 
start. If commercial fertilizers are neces- 
sary, Mr Collingwood advised applying 300 
lbs muriate potash, 400 lbs acid phosphate 
and 250 lbs ground bone per acre to the 
cowpeas. This crop will be greatly benefit- 
ed by the fertilizer, and the strawberries 
will get their share. 

The spring after the cowpeas have been 
grown the second crop will have rotted 
down. Without plowing, go over the field 
with a cutaway harrow. This will chop up 
the vines and work up the soil to a depth 
of 5 in. Follow with a shallow plow. Set 
the plants and allow them to occupy nar- 
row rows about 16 in wide. For cultivation, 
turn light furrows away from the plants 
every two weeks. Then go through with 
some shallow cultivator and keep the sur- 
face loose. Let the lowest part of the land 
be close to the plants, so that they will get 
all possible moisture. In the fall mulch 
with cowpea vines and then apply_a little 
nitrate of soda. As soon as the fruit is 
picked, mow off the tops with an ordinary 
mower, allow to become thoroughly dry and 
then burn some day when there is a brisk 
breeze. Narrow the rows down to one foot 
in width by plowing and apply the fer- 
tilizer near to the plants. Broadcasting so- 
dium nitrate for strawberries is not desir- 
able. Strawberry plants should make a 
heavy growth late in the season; conse- 
quently apply most of the fertilizer soon af- 
ter picking so as to produce the best 
growth. 

When speaking of the value of cowpeas, 
Mr Collingwood stated that he had tested 
the velvet bean, so highly recommended 
from the south, and did not find it as good 
as the early black cowpea. He also likes this 
cowpea better than the soja bean. In re- 
gard to applying wood ashes to strawber- 
ries, the results would depend upon the 
character of the soil. Strawberry plants 
like a neutral soil. If the land happens to 
be sour, wood ashes is just what it needs, 
but if it is already neutral the addition of 
potash in the wood ashes will make It too 
alkaline, and will consequently be of ro 
benefit, and may be undesirable. 

In the.discussion concerning the growing 
of the pawpaw, Mr Black stated that he had 
great trouble in getting the seed started. 
After this is accomplished, there is no 
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trouble in growing the tree. It fruits spar- 
ingly, but is a nice ornamental tree. There 
is little call for it from the nursery and oc- 
casionally it sprouts badly from the routs 
Mr Jones stated that in one particular lo- 
cation near Newark it fruited in great per- 
It made a fine tree iv the par- 


fection. : 
ticular instance and the fruit was very 
delicious. 


FIGHTING INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS. 
Prof J. B. Smith in discussing the losses 
by insects and other things said that three- 
fourths of the young trees set out in New 
Jersey verished from insects or at least 
from preventable causes. Not 10 per cent 
of the peach trees set in this state ever 
bear a crop of fruit. To prevent this loss, 
examine the trees before they are set out 
and see that they are free from scale dis- 
«oses, borers, root lice, etc. These are all 
exsily recognized. If the roots of the trees 
are infested coat them with tobacco dust, 
then set and put in a liberal supply of dust 
about the roots. A decoction of the stems 
of tobacco answers very well. Guard 
against borers by examining the base of the 
tree frequently and cut them out when 
found, by wrapping newspapers around the 
base of the tree& or by surrounding the 
trunk of the tree with fime wire netting. An 
important item is to\remove all old and de- 
caying trees from the orchard and keep 
young ones growing vigorously. Burn all 
wood that has been removed at once. Fer- 
tilize the orchard well and practice thor- 
ough cultivation. 

Prof Halsted, in discussing some of the 
horticultural problems of the year, stated 
that asparagus rust was much less abun- 
dant in 1898 than in the preceding years. 
Spraying with bordeaux mixture had re- 
duced the damage from 11 to 1 per cent in 
many instances.’ Do not have the mixture 
too strong, as the delicate foliage of the 
asparagus is liable to be injured. The dis- 
ease is now known through New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, south to Georgia and west to 
Michigan. Experiments during the past 
four years clearly show that the club root of 
such vegetables as turnips, cabbages and 
the like may be held in check by the use 
of sulphur. The fungicide retains its pow- 
er for a long time. Kainit has also a bene- 
ficial effect and in connection with sulphur, 
good crops and comparatively clean roots 
may be produced upon land which is thor- 
oughly filled with the germs of disease. 
Apply 300 or 400 lbs of sulphur to the same 
amount of kKainit. Mix these substances 
and work thoroughly into the soil where the 
crop is to be grown. 

Concerning the growing of vegetables un- 
der glass, A. Herrington of Madison is sure 
that it will pay if given the best of at- 
tention. He exhibited fine specimens of 
cauliflower. They were small, but the qual- 
ity, he states, is much superior to those 
grown outside. It takes ten weeks to per- 
fect a crop, but he cites an instance in New 
York where a gardener received from $4 to 
6 per dozen for cauliflower heads so griwwn. 
In addition to cauliflowers he grows beet 
greens, the French forcing carrots, lettuce, 
onions from sets, and if desirable, mush- 
rooms and rhubarb under the benches. As- 
paragus and sea kale can also be produced 
profitably. 





NEW YORK. 





Delaware Co—Farmers. took great in- 
terest in the institute held at Halcotts- 
ville and the question box was one of the 
best features. 
present. There is. talk of a co-operative 
creamery in the town.——At New Kingston, 
some dairy butter still unsold. Cattle are 
doing well and supply. of feed large. 

Dutchess Co—At Salt Point, farmers are 
feeding less grain than usual owing to 
the large amount of green feed. Best 
baled hay $9 to 11 per ton. Milch cows 
high; stock in good condition. Strawber- 
ries appear in poor condition.——At East 
Fishkill, J. H. Horton has built a new hen- 
nery 30 ft long. At William Storm’s auc- 
tion two-year heifers brought $25, three- 
year-olds 40 each, prime hay 10 per ton. At 
Pawling, J. B. Dutcher & Son, for many 
years breeders of fine horses, contemplate 
abandoning this line of work and will turn 
their attention to the improvement of dairy 
cows. They will pay special attention to 
Jerseys. Some corn still in the fields, 





Little milk being made at’ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers are engaging help for ‘the coming 
season. 

Herkimer Co—At Little Falls, the past 
season was fairly profitable for farmers. 
Hay plentiful at $5 to 7 per ton. Potatoes 
searce and of poor quality. The yield of 
milk has been large «nd new milch cows are 
in demand at $35 to 0 each. The few truck 
farmers in this vicirity have done well.—— 
At Minott, James Cotton has rented the 
Folts farm; Oscar Juhnson works the Pierce 
farm; F. Heft has leased the Sikes place; 
Charles Francisco takes the Wegand farm, 
A. Harter moves to a farm above Middle- 
ville, and A. Vanort has moved from the 
Edgar Klock farm into Elmer Farrington’s 
house. A. P. Gregg, agent for American 
Agriculturist, has canvassed the town and 
@cured a number of new subscribers. H. 
V. Minott has dehorned cows for Elmer 
Farrington, F. K. Pierce, S. E. Johnson, 
Minott Osborne, [ra P. Budlong, W. C. 
Parkhurst, R. Raynor, S. P. and Hiram 
Johnson and Mr Lints. 


Western Horticultural Meeting—Thean- 
nual meeting of the western New York 
horticultural society is to be held Jan 25 
in the city hall at Rochester. The speak- 
ers include prominent fruit men from New 
Jersey, Michigan, Canada and New York. 
The meeting will be of special value, and 
all fruit growers are urged to attend. Pro- 
grams can be secured from Sec John Hall, 
Rochester, N Y. 

The State Entomologist—It transpires 
that the appointment by Gov Black of M. 


V. Slingerland to this office was illegal. The 
regents of the university of the state 


of New York have appointed Dr 
E. P. Felt to the position. He was 
tke late Dr Lintner’s assistant in the 


office since 1895, and is well qualified for 
the place. He was born in Salem, Mass, 
Jan 7, 1868, worked his way through the 
Massachusetts agricultural college, gradu- 
ating in 1891. There he made a specialty of 
entomology, became a specialist to the 
Zypsy moth commission, and subsequently 
spent three years at Cornell under Com- 
stock. He is a thorough and painstaking 
scientist. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Jan 9—The 
season of ’98 was fairly successful for farm- 
ers in this section. Taking all crops to- 
gether they have been very good and prices 
fair. Farmers here are now nearly all en- 
gaged in milk production to supply the new 
milk condensery at Laplume and another 
that is being built about five miles north 
at Nicholson. The one at Laplume has been 
doing a booming business since it started 
last May. A large addition is now being 
built. At first the milk was shipped in 
barrels, but now it is canned at the factory. 
A large order has been received from Mr 
Hire, the root beer man, he _ furnishing 
cans and cases. Ice gathering is in order. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Jan 10—Firewood and 
manure are being carted. Some farmers 
still adhere to the bad practice of drawing 
the manure out and putting it in small piles 
on the fields. J. M. Aldrich is enlarging 
his cow house and at the same time mak- 
ing a place for keeping manure under shel- 
ter. Bluejays are troublesome about 
some corncribs. The new _ railroad in the 
Delaware valley is not making much prog- 
ress of late. Small game has been scarce 
in the woods. Apples have been retailing 
for $1 per bu. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Hammonton, Atlantic Co, Jan 9— 
To growers of small fruits in this 
section the past season was a disas- 


trous one. The average gross prices per 
qt for strawberries in three of our principal 
markets were: Boston 5c, New York 4%c, 
Philadelphia 4c; for raspberries, New York 
84ec, Philadelphia 7 1-3c; for blackberries, 
Boston 5c, New York 4\%c, Philadelphia 3%c. 
Deducting the expenses of picking, pack- 
ages, freight, cartage and commissions, 
there is left to the farmer for a bushel of 
strawberries or blackberries, about 39c from 
Boston, 37c from New York, and 33c from 
Philadelphia, or a general average of about 
$10 per acre, to meet the expense of plant- 
ing, fertilizers, cultivation, pruning and taxes. 
The two preceding years were nearly as 
bad, Blackberries being the _ principal 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertiseinents of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agricuitarist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each inuservion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment. and each initial, or a number, counts as o/é word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page. 

Al) “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the, American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 
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be received 











52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
POULTRY. 

Frganeteap Pc J.TRY x ARDS.King Streets sx _nescer, N, 

Y.. offer for sa.¢ Cockerels,Anaatusians. L. Branmas W. W yan- 


dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans. 8. C. White Legnorns and Rhode 
Isiand Reas, at low prices. Satisfaction ziven 





NHOICE, large, vigorous White Wyandctte Cockereis, $1.0 each 
Turkeys, ducks, xe and 20 varietie: 2f poultry, Catalogue 
free. PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg New Jereay: 


| Games and White W yandottes, $1.50 each; White Leg- 
‘. B. Polish, $1.25: Hawkins straia 





horns. 8. 8. Hainburgs W. C 
B. P Rocks. 85. C. C. FULTON. Stewartstown, Pa 





NHOICE White Leghorn Cockerels. Crated, Expressed, $1.25 
4 each Brown Leghorns, $1.00. 8. R. BARROTT, Weltonville, 
Tioga vo.. N. ¥. PY 
ESTFIELD POUi.TRY CO. Best stock and eggs for the least 
money. 4c forcat, Vernfield, Pa. 


AMMOTH White Holland Turkeys. Cheap. ~€. ABELL, 
Esperance, N. Y. 


Tee VARIETIES — Farm Grown. 
Knowlton, Ohio. 











Free List. WILBUR, 





| a Brown Leghorn Cockerels, Cheap. J. F. NELSON, 


London, Penna. 
SEEDS. 


pr FARM--For 15 days one pound Gregorie’s Enormous 
Mills’s Early Forturn, Henderson's Bovee, Thorbourn’s Car 
man, Maule’s Thoroughbred or Early Cobblers, 8 cents postage re- 
uired. Potatoes free. 1] due bill if first from your county. 
ubers prepaid, 5 cents each. Catalogue free. S.J. SMITH, Box 
B, Manchester, N. Y. 


han Apple Trees, 9 cents each, 5 to 7 ft. Send to 
35.000 G. C. STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
ville, “N. Y.. for 8) p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 
Spring. 
Gor Standard Osis. Largest, best yieldera, distinat from 
Mothers. Bushel, $1.50. Sainple, lec. HILL.ER BROTHERS, 
Prattsburg, N. Y. 














LIVE STOCK. 


NHESHIRE Swine. Noted for quiet, gentle disposition, quick 

growth. Lord Rex and Lady Caroline stock of Cheshires. 

Young pigs. Sows bred. Service boars. W.E, MANDEVILLE, 
Brookton. Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


ORMANDY cattle, the best milk, butter and beef breed in the 
AN world. Pedigree stock. HENRY S. ISELIN, Genets, Manche, 
France. 
A FEW Thoroughbred Cotswold Ewes in Lamb. for sale. J. H. 
GANS, Montour Falls, N. Y 


FARM MACHINERY. 


YDRAULIC CIDER PRESS, Second hand; in good condition. 
; For sale cheap. ROBERT BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, 














™ HORSE Gasoline Engines, $130.00. All sizes. Also steam, 


©) W. BUTTS. ‘Trestle, N. ¥ 
— PLOWS, $16.50. Circulars free. H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


MITH & REPP, 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Fruit and 
Produce Commission Merchants. Consiguments solicited; 
prompt and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam. 
den. N. J , and the trade generally. Stenciis and cards furnished 
on application. 


IVE and Dressed Poultry, Butter, Eggs, Grain, Hay, Straw 

4 Peas, Beans. &c. GIBBS & BRO... Commission Ticvchente 
5308 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 45 years, 
highest references. 








IRE NAILS and Fence Wire at lowest prices ever made. We 
ship direct to farmers from milis in New York. Pennsy!lvania 
and Ohio. Price list free. JAMES CASE, Colchester. Conn. 


ITUATION WANTED by experienced gardener, greenhouse 
: a hotbeds understood. Address JOSEPH CLOSE, Cleve- 
and, 110.6 


| yr Furs Wanted. Send for price list. 
Leeds, N. Y. 


Hog Sold 
At Good Price. 


A New York state reader says: “I advertised and sold 
atagood price a hog, through the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist.” 








F. 8. PALMATIER, 








source of income, the experience of the past 
three years makes the farmer look blue and 
feel poor. Taxes have increased, while 
farm property has decreased in value. 
Raspberries have done fairly well for these 
times of low prices. Grapes were a light 
crop. but sold readily to wine makers for 











114c per Ib on the vines, . Peaches were light 
in yield, but brought fairly remunerative 
returns. The crop of pears was large and 
brought good prices, an average net return 
of $2 per bbl. The crop of sweet potatoes 
was large and is held for spring trade, as 
fall prices would not pay expenses of mar- 
keting. For the coming season the acre- 
age of strawberries and raspberries will 
remain about the same as last season; 
blackberries will be reduced fully one-third, 
possibly one-half. The tendency.is toward 
reuuction in small fruits and increase in 
large. Hundreds of acres are being planted 

is Winter to peaches and pears, chiefly the 
Kieffer pear. The San Jose scale has made 
ils appearance in a few orchards. 

Ardena, Monmouth Co, Jan 9—Crops here 
are chiefly Irish and sweet potatoes, wheat, 
rye, corn and hay. Some truck gardening is 
done. There is a great market at Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove for such produce. 
Many farmers use fertilizers, making a mis- 
take in not using their barnyard compost to 
the best advantage. This is a great country 
for potatoes, some yields running very 
heavy. A creamery is needed here. Milk 
»roducers now ship to the shore towns, Ap- 
ples were a light crop last fall. G. L. Pat- 
terson picked 5¢ bu of first class fruit from 
nine small Kieffer peartrees. Poultry raising 
is not carried on to alarge extent here. Lower 
freight rates are sadly needed, farmers be- 
ing unable to get their produce to the cities 
at a profit. 

Franklin, Somerset Co, Jan 10—Roads are 
bad. Grip is quite an epidemic. Most farm- 
ers are having their hay pressed, at about $1 
per ton. It is much easier to handle and 
cart. Baled hay $10, loose $7 to 8. The holi- 
day demand for poultry was good; chickens 
10 to 12%c, turkeys 14 to 16c. Apples are 
scarce and high, good to fair $3 per bbl; 
very few in farmers’ hands. A few from 
this town attended the annual meeting of 
the state board of agriculture at Trenton, 
Jan 11-13. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Jan 9—Nearly all 
farmers who live on rented farms. will 
change in the spring, there seeming. to be 
great dissatisfaction between landlords 
and tenants. Prices are low, and these con- 
ditions cannot be improved, because of the 
western competition. The creamery has 
procured enough 3-inch ice to partly fill the 
house. As regards the produce shippers, 
nearly all the products from this section 
are taken to Trenton market. Hay $8 per 
ton, straw 6, corn 35c per bu, oats 28c, po- 
tatoes 50c. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore’s Live Stock Trade—Receipts 
during ’98 were as follows: Cattle 156,982 
head, calves 12,194, hogs 862,700, sheep 372,- 
156, horses 8930, mules 1901. Most of the 
meat animals were slaughtered for local 
consumption, but included among_ ship- 
ments were nearly 50,000 cattle and 31,000 
sheep. 





The Hop Crop and Market. 


At New York, the situation is practically 
unchanged, demand from all sources being 
hight. Current quotations are full high and 
hops must be of excellent quality to com- 
mand best prices. The consumption of beer 
is said to have fallen off recently, and 





brewers are rather more conservative on | 
The export movement, how- | 


this account. 
ever, is good, and more business is looked 
for from this source. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@19% 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


NUREMBERG—There is nothing of import- 
ance to report concerning the hop business, 
The local market is dull and dealers com- 
plain that brewers do not buy freely. It is 
interesting to note that notwithstanding the 
great scarcity in hops, brewers brought 
down prices by their intelligent proceed- 
ings, buying only from hand to mouth, 
while dealers lost money and many com- 
plain that they cannot get from brewers 
what they paid to planters. It is said here 
that many American hops are accumulated 
on the English market. Many German 
growers will increase their hop acreage the 
coming season. 











AMUNG THE EARMERS 


THE MILK PROBLEM, 


The F S f1 PA ona Boom. 





1 see in last week’s American Agricultur- 
ist that some one has it from a director 
that interest in the F S M P A is dying out 
and that, we are no nearer perfecting the 
organization than a year ago. ‘The pres- 
ent officers and organization came into ex- 
istence on the llth day of March, 1898, 
henee we are not a year old. We are far- 
ther in advance to-day in every respect 
than ever before and more interest is mani- 
fested in all sections where there has ever 
been any life tan ever before. I have held 
since Dec 8 26 meetings up to date and 
many more arranged for. The local officers 
are doing more work and making better 
and more prompt reports. I have not vis- 
ited a single section which has not added 
to its membership during the meetings 
which have been held. I find that wher- 
ever the director is alive to the interests 
and acting in harmony with the route offi- 
cers, there the work is most effective, and 
the interest is not only kept up, but is on 
the increase. I have organized several 
new sections in the last three weeks, and 
I know of some of the directors who have 
done so also. Interest in the FS MPA 
Was never as good as now. I have received 
more letters in the last month than in any 
other same period of time in the history of 
the * $& M PA and onty one but what 
showec an increase in i-iterest. Most of 
the directors and officers are working hard 
and with a determination to win. Let 
every private do the same. Victory now 
seems in our grasp.—[Secretary H. T. Coon. 


es 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, receipts have run slightly 
lighter during the week, but not enough so 
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to materially change the situation. The 
surplus price remains at $1 39 p ean of 40 
ats, exchange price 2%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 9 were as 
follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 30,120 829 365 
N Y Central. 6,720 388 319 
N ¥..Ont & West, 25,633 940 _— 
West Shore, 13,835 350 490 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,303 184 7 
NY & Putnam. - 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 = 
Long Isiana, 595 — — 
N J Central, 2.310 75 a 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 = _ 
Total receipts, 165,297 3,328 1,328 
Daily av this week, 22,185 475 190 
Daily av last week, 23,782 482 191 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,517 561 152 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle trade in healthy posi- 


tion, the 130 cars received Monday of this 
week selling at fully steady prices. -Tran- 
sactions on the basis of $5 25@5 50 for good 
to choice beef steers, with feeders 3 40@ 
4 10, butcher heifers 3 75@4 75, do cows, and 
bulls 3 25@4 25. Late springers are dull 
and slow sale unless extra in quality; quota- 
tions on milch cows and springers are 25@ 
65 p head for common to fancy. Hog mar- 
ket fairly active, Monday’s supply 140 
double decks, yorkers 3 75@3 80, medium 
3 80@3 85, heavy 3 §5@3 90, ordinary pigs 
3 60@3 65. Sheep market active and with- 
out important change, the 100 cars arriving 
Monday selling readily, with 5@10c price 
concession granted in a number of  in- 
stances. Good to choice lambs 5 25@5 40, 
fair 5@5 15. Sheep firm with mixed lots 
4 25@4 50, choice yearlings 4 50@4 75. Veal 
calves quotable at 6 50@8. 








DR. HUNTER’S 
BOOK ON Consumption 


AND ALL LUNG DISEASES 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE CIRCULATION. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER, recognized everywhere as the greatest living authority on diseases of the 
breathing organs, has just published a book on Consumption and other diseases of the Throat and 


NEW 


Lungs. 


beyond any question that Consumption, as treated by Dr. Hunter, is a curable disease. 


This book has created a sensation in medical and newspaper circles, because it shows 


The book tells 


plainly the true nature of Consumption; its causes; its unmistakable symptoms; how to prevent it, 


and how it can be radically cured. 


The book is of such great importance to the welfare of the whole posse that it has been decided 
r 


to issue an edition of 50,000 copies in paper covers for free general dist: 


From the New York Herald: 


bution. 


“It seems after many disappointments and false rumors of the cures for con- 


sumption, that the treatment as discovered and practiced by Dr. 


Robert Hunter, 117 West 45th Street, New 


York, has accomplished results sojsatisfactory that this dread disease need no longer be classed among 


the incurable.” 


From the New York Sun: 


“ Dr. Hunter’s recent book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that have 
been reported, effectually remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Any reader of this paper can secure one of these free paper covered copies by simply sending a 


Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 


request to 








\>, 
bcmington 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 



















SEND ONE DOLLAR... 


t this ad. out and send to us and 
ou this HIGH-GRADE 
CME 600 Ib. PLATFORM SCALE b 
freight, C.O.D., subject to exami- 
nation, you can examine it at your 
freight depot and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented 
and equal to scales that retail at 
@25.00, pay the railroad agent our special 
price, $9.35, less the $1.00 or 
8.35 and freight charges. The 
shipping weightis 155 lbs. and the 
freight will average 75c for each 

500 miles and we guarantee safe 
livery. TheAcme 
for farm, store 
or warehouse is 
the best plat- 
form scale f 
made, guaran- @& 
teed five years 
and will ta 
lifetime. Will weigh 600 lbs. by ering alt weights fure 
nished. Brass beam bay: lbs., has Stevens’ Brase 
Sliding Poise. Platform is 15x22 inches, resting on adjuste 
able chill bearings, has Denton steel pivots, mort sensi- 
tive. accurate and durable scale made, mounted on four 
large wheels, they are nicely painted and ornamented 
end beautifully finished throughout. Every farmer 
will save twice the cost in one season by weighing the 

n he sells and buys. ORDER AT ONCE before the 
price is advanced. Catalogue of scales free for the 
asking. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Bditor. ) 


we will send 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago......... “Tit| .931/,| 361/| 2634 | 2654 2% 
New York ...... ~ ‘0tg 99 4134} .34 B34) .29 
Boston ........+. _ AT | «BT%| 364_) 314, 
Toledo .......... 70% 939; .3644} .28 28 .23 
St Louis......... 72 yi} 96 35 26%} .28 | .24 
Minneapolis ...} .67%4| .89 32 | .254%4| 27%) .23 
BAMGSE conse sess -88%4)1.11 521, } 43%) — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat Corn | Oats 
DR cdcanans Sa Bi, | 7 
eer 6834 BTS ae 











PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
=> 





This week | Last week | One yr Tago 








Wheat, bu, | 27,358,000 | 26,803,000 | 38,863,000 — 
Corn ....... 20,935,000 19,126,000 39,513,000 
Oats ........ | 6,402,000 5,829,000 | 14,772,000 _ 





At Chicago, wheat has been active and 
unsettled, strong and weak by turns. Top 
prices incident to the opening of the new 
year were followed by some sharp reactions, 
whittling off a part of the advance, but 
accompanied by increased purchasing at 
the declines. It appears the market had 
advanced more rapidly than in Europe, and 
bids for American wheat and flour were 
out of line. This resulted in a withdrawal 
of something of the recent excellent sup- 
port. Added to the temporary depression 
was the free selling of speculative lines held 
by operators who had a profit in sight. It 
is worthy of note, however, that at every 
considerable downturn, buyers have ap- 
peared, indicating that many conservative 
people have faith in wheat on its merits 
at current moderate prices. 

The large volume of business in the corn 
market has been somewhat at the expense 
of prices. Important speculative holdings 
purchased at a lower level have recently 
been sold at the advance, this business car- 
rying quotations down. An element in the 
situation is the better car service, enabling 
freer shipments from interior districts. This 
has had its influence, the market yielding 
under the probability of increased receipts 
and offerings, yet it does-net change thé 
Situation in the main. If an increased quan- 
tity of corn is shifted from country to city, 
this in itself affords no good reason for 
especially bearish tactics. A good export 
business prevails and the home consump- 
tion is enormous. No 2 corn for delivery 
any time this month sold off to 34%c p bu, 
May 36%c and July 37c. 

The periods of weakness in wheat and 
corn extended to the oats market, which 
was indifferently supported, prices declin- 
ing to 27c p bu for May delivery, with No 2 
in store about 26c; considerable quantities 
of oats previously purchased were sold 
out. Cash demand continues good on both 
home and export account, 

Barley without important change, supply 
moderate, but not burdensome, and a good 
inquiry present for practically all descrip- 
tions. Low grades are salable for mixing 
with oats for feed purposes at 40@42c p bu, 
poor to choice malting 43@50c. 

Grass seeds quiet to the point of dullness. 
Timothy is salable on the basis of $2 30 p 
ctl for contract prime, 2 40 March delivery. 
Clover inactive at 6 85@7 p ctl for contract 
grade. 


At Toledo, wheat quiet with some specu- 
lative selling which has resulted in less 
than the recent firmness. Operators, how- 
ever, take cognizance of the enormous ex- 
ports of wheat and flour, these heing near- 
ly 7,000,000 bu last week, or almost double a 
year ago, and among the largest on record. 
Some predict the exports will fall off ma- 
terially from these enormous figures. Car- 
lots as they arrive are selling around 70c 
p bu for No 2 red soft. Corn fairly well sup- 
ported at about 36c p bu for No 2 in store 
and 34%c for No 3. No 2 rye 56c. Clover 
seed dull with a fair home demand but lit- 
tle export movement, sales on the basis of 
about $4 20 p bu for old prime and 4 50 for 
new do. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
been unsettled with some reaction in both 
wheat and corn. It is significant, however, 
that at the decline, buyers have again ap- 
peared for wheat in liberal quantities on 
export account. Clearances to foreign parts 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


from this and other export points have 
continued very large. No 2 red winter wheat 
was quoted as low as 76éc p bu late last 
week, followed by something of a recovery, 
owing to the revival of the foreign de- 
mand. Recent cold weather in the west has 
been favorable to increased country ship- 
ments of corn, these temporarily depressing 
the market, No 2 in store 41%@42%c p bu. 
Oats quiet, sales chiefly on domestic ac- 
count, exporters claiming the price is too 
high to permit much new business; No 2 
in store 32% @33%4c p bu, choice to fancy 
white and clipped 35@38c. Rye quiet at 60c 
p bu, feed barley 50@5ic, malting 54@60c. 
The Third Annual Corn Fair under the 


patronage of the Springdale mutual protec- 
tion company was held at Glendale, O, Dec 
28-30. The cash prizes were numerous ard 
varied. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


There is no special animation in the but- 
ter market, and everything shows the ef- 
fects of a quiet season, yet trade is fairly 
satisfactory and the trend of the market 
is toward general steadiness. There have 
been no important price changes during 
the past few weeks. Shippers have doubt- 
less been holding off for a more active 
market, and buyers’ purchases have been 
only comparatively small. It is reported 
that production in the country has been 
somewhat curtailed, but it remains to be 
seen to what extent, and within a short 
time the market will more nearly refiect the 
actual condition of affairs. Quality is gen- 
erally good. Exporters continue te do a 
small business, but their purchases have lit- 
tle effect on the market. Dairy butter ar- 
rives moderately and shows a rather wide 
range in quality. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
unchanged. Good to ch cmy tubs 22@23c p 
lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 19@2ic.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 
21@23c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, receipts continue light 
and prices. steady. Cmy western ex- 
tras 2lc p Ib, firsts 19@20c, N Y finest 
19@20c, firsts 17@18c, western June ex- 
tras 19c, firsts 17@18c, N Y dairy finest 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imit cmy finest 
1644@lic, firsts 144%@15'¥4c, seconds 13@14c. 
western dairy finest 35@15\c, firsts 12% 
14c, western factory June extras 14@14%c, 
firsts 13@13%4c, roll butter fcy 14@14%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, receipts moderate but ample. Elgin 
and other separator cmy 22c p Ib, firsts 20c, 
seconds 16@18c, imit cmy lé6c, firsts 14c, la- 
dles 13@15c, extra prints 23c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 28c p Ib, prints 24c, dairy 12@14c.— 
At Cincinnati, prices unchanged, but the 
feeling is rather easier. Fey Elgin cmy 
22%c, Ohio separator 17@18c, gathered 
cream 15@l6c, dairy i1%c. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and 
shows some _ slight shading of prices. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 21%c p 
Ib, northern N 4 20%ec, western 
20% @21c, northern firsts 184%24@19%c, east- 
ern i8@20c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 
15@l6c, June extras 19@19%c, firsts 18@ 
18%c, Vt dairy extras 18@19c, N Y dairy 
extra 18@19c, N Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, sec- 
onds 14c, western 13@14c, western imt cmy 
extra 15@1é6c, ladles extra 14@1l5c. 

The CheeSe Market. 


Naturally the cheese market is quiet, and 
sales are confined closely to the actual 
wants of buyers. The statistical position is 
strong, causing general confidence among 
holders, and prices are held on a steady 
basis. Aside from the element of strength 
there is little of interest, at this season 
cheese being essentially a waiting market. 

New York State—At Albany, fair sup- 
ply and demand, market quiet. Full cream 
cheddars 10@l1llic p lb, flats 10@10%c, skims 
4@6c, imit Swiss 144%@i5c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream 8@10c. 

At New York, a quiet, steady mar- 
ket. N Y large fey colored, Sept 
and Oct, 10%c p Ib, fey white 10%c, 
Nov large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@ 
9%c, common to fair 7@9c, small fey col- 
ored Sept and Oct lle, fcy white lic, Nov 
good to ch 104@10%c, light skims ch small 
8@8%c, large 7@7%c, part skims 7@7%c, 
full skims 3@3%4ce 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
rule firm under light offerings. N Y full 
cream, fcy fall made, small 11@11\c p lb, 











fair to good 10% @10%c, ch large 1044@10%c, 
part skims 7%@9%c, Swiss 8@1l\éc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. N Y ful] 
cream theddars 10%@l11c plb, Ohio flats 10%<¢, 
limburger 11%c, imit Swiss 14%c.—At Cin. 
cinnati, a firm tone at slightly improved 
prices. Good to prime Ohio flat 10%@lic, 
family favorite lic, twins N~@l2c, Young 
America 12%c, cheddars 11%@12c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

: 1899| 1898] 1899| 1898) 1899 1898 
Chicago, P! 100 Ibs ..|$5.! 80) $5.30) $3.75 $3.65) $4. 20) $4.75 
New York. coe} 5.70) 5.35) 3.80) 3.90} 4.35) 4.75 
Pimicakhaxs wees 5.80) 5. 25) 3 3.95} 3.75] 4.50) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... 5.35 3.55] 3.55] 4.06] 4.50 
Pittsburg ............ 5.50 5-001 3.85) 3.75! 4.50) 4.70 





At Chicago, the new year is opening Ww ith 
the cattle market in a healthy condition, 
The demand is chiefly for good to strictly 
prime beeves. The lower grades have ex- 
hibited some dullness, moving indifferently. 
Prices cover a wide range, common, rough 
and thin lots going over the scales at $3 90 
@4 50, while good to choice beeves sell 
readily at 4 65@5 25, with liberal sales at 
5 40@5 75, and occasionally a shade more. 
Shippers and exporters are taking about 
the usual number. 

Fancv )eef steers. $5 65@5 85 Poor to 2 a bulls, $2 754 25 
Good to xtra. 1150 to Canner 2 238 | 

1450 lbs. 75@5 6) Feeders. 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 * Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 
410@4 @ Calves, 300 lbs up, 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. veal. 

heifers, 425@4 65 Milch cows. each, 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@3 90 

Heavy fat sheep and lambs have sold in- 
differently for some days, the market as 
a whole leaning to weakness. Choice light 
weight sheep in moderate demand, chief- 
ly on local account, with shippers rather 
conservative. Fair to choice lambs $4 59 
@5 35, yearlings 4@4 50, butcher sheep 3 40 
@4 15. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 
active with prices 10@l5ic higher Monday of 
this week when 60 cars arrived. Quotations 
are revised as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 49@o 65 P good 
Good, 1300 to 190) Ibe’ "ae BESS Foes to teed ate eee 
Fair, 00 to 1100 Ibs, 3 fae O Heites. 700 to Li tha. & 75am 59 
Semenen, He co £08 tbs, » § 508 70 Bologas cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 boas 85 Veal cobven, ate aieden 5 Okey? 25 3 

Hog market active and in fairly satis- 
factory shape at about’ last week’s prices. 
Receipts Monday, 55 double decks. Prime 
heavy $3 85, medium 3 80@3 85, best yorkers 
3 75@3 80. Sheep in good request and 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 














Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





Until a Few Years Ago lump jaw was 


supposed to be incurable and even now the 
treatment usually prescribed fails to cure 
the larger number of cases. We are glad 
to inform our readers, however, that this 
disease can be cured with even more cer- 
tainty than any other of the diseases and 
ailments to which cattle are subject. 
Fleming’s lump jaw cure has been in 
use now long enough to thoroughly test it 
and a large number of cattlemen all over 
the country testify to its efficacy. Our 
readers who are interested should write to 
Fleming Bros, Union stock yards, Chica- 
go, for their catalog, which is sent free. 


Up-to-Date Farm ‘and Garden Tools— 


Modern agriculture calls for the best imple- 
ments. This demand is being well supplied 
by the Bateman Mfg Co of Grenioch, N J, 
as is shown by its attractive catalog for 
1899, just issued. The little booklet is en- 
titled The Iron Age. In it are described 
various garden seeders and cultivators, po- 
tato planters and diggers, fertilizers, drills, 
corn cultivators, transplanting implements 
and other farm tools. These are made of 
the best iron and steel. The minimum 
amount of wood is used in construction, 
and the Iron Age implements are famous 
for durability and effectiveness. Each im- 
plement is supplied with various attach- 
ments,.so that it may take the place of sev- 
eral different tools. By stating that this 
journal directed you to do so a full de- 
scription of all the tools will be sent upon 
request. 





a a 
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strong, Monday’s -upply 20 cars. Good 
sheep $4 25@4 55, lambs 4@5 50. 

At New York, cattle in fairly good de- 
mand when suitable for butcher purposes, 
ruling steady to firm. Offerings not exces- 
sive and considerable activity noticeable. 
Common to choice native steers $4 50@5 60, 
poor to good oxen and stags 3@4 75, butcher 
cows and bulls 3 25@4 50. Veal calves 
steady at 5 50@8, according to quality. Hogs 
without important change and quotable at 
3 85@4 10. A moderate demand for sheep 
and lambs at prices fully as high as any- 
thing recently quoted, common to prime 
sheep 3 25@4 50, fancy lots, including year- 


lings, a slight premium, good xo choice 
lambs 5 25@5 80, 


The Year’s Business at New York proved 
fairly liberal in volume. The trade in milch 
cows was generally good throughout ’98, 
comparing favorably with any recent year. 
Receipts of calves were slightly smaller, 
prices on good stock ruling high, thus bene- 
fiting farmers having this class on the 
market. Sheep receipts a little less than 
the previous year, due perhaps to a falling 
off in the receipts of southern lambs last 
summer and in spite of increased receipts 
from N Y, Pa and the west in the autumn 
and early winter. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK-—At Albany, corn 40@42c p 
bu, oats 31@35c, bran $13 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 21@22, middlings 15@16, loose hay 5@8, 
baled 5@7, oat straw 4@4 50, rye 5@6 50. 
Fresh eggs 30@31c p dz, cold storage 18@2I1c. 
Poultry market slow. Chickens and fowls 
8@9c p lb 1 w, 9@10c d w, turkeys 11@12c 
lw, 12@13c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. 
Potatoes 1 50 p bbl, white onions 80@85c p 
bu, red 65@70c, yellow 75@80c, turnips 15@ 
20c, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, beets 75@80c p 
bbl, squash 70@S80c, celery 7@7 50 p 100 bchs, 
3aldwin apples 2@4 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, on- 
ions 35¢, beets 25c, carrots 25c, turnips 25c, 
cabbage $2@3 p 100. Corn 48c p bu, oats 
28@32c, bran 15 p ton, middlings 16, loose 
or baled hay 7@10 p ton, clover 5@8, oat 
straw 5@6, rye 6@9. Fresh eggs 23@24%c 
p dz, cold storage 19@2I1c, live chickens 8c 
p lb, dressed 12c, live turkeys 10c, dressed 
13@14c, live ducks 8c, dressed 12c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch potatpes 48@50c p bu, onions 60@63c, fair 
to good onions 50@55c, cabbage $13@14 p 
ton, tomatoes 2@2 50 p bx, egg plants 1 50 
@2, Baldwin apples 3@3 50 p bbl, Green- 
ings 3@3 50, Spys 3@3 50, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7 p bbl, N J 4 50@5 50. Fresh near- 
by eggs 22c p dz, western 22@238c, southern 
22c, dressed fowls 8@8%c p lb, chickens 8% 
@10c, turkeys 11@13c, ducks and geese 6@ 


8c. Ch timothy hay 11 50 p ton, No 1 10 50- 


@li, 
gled rye 7 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers 4 consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


mixed 8 50@9, rye straw 8 50@9, tan- 


50@8 s® wheat 6 50@7. 








Beans 

At New York, only a moderate demand, 
the market holding steady at former prices. 
Marrow beans ch $1 50@1 52%, fair to good 
1 30@1 45, ch medium 1 3214, medium 1 05@ 
1 25, ch pea 1 25, red kidney 1 70@1 80, yel- 
low eyes 1 55, black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, 
Cal limas 2 30@2 35, green peas 90@95c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, weaker under more liberal 
supplies. Prime calves 9@9%c p Ib,- fair 
to good 7144@8c, common to medium 6@7c, 
grassers 5%4@6%4c, light pork 54%4@5%c, me- 
dium 4%@5téc, heavy 3%@4%c, roasting 
pigs 8c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices are somewhat lower, 
owing to increased shipments. Nearby fcy 
new laid 28@29c p dz, average best 27c, N Y¥ 
and Pa 27c, western firsts 26c, fair to good 
25@25%c, southern fresh 25@25%4c, refriger- 
ator, fey fall packed 22@23c, fair to prime 
ly@21c, limed eggs 17@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, the market is quiet under 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








light receipts. Northern Greenings $4 50@ 
5 50 p bbl, Baldwins 4@4 50, fair to prime 
2 50@3 25, western N Y Baldwins 2 50@3 75, 
Greenings 3@4, Spy 2 50@4, Catawba grapes 
13@15c p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 
7@7 50 p bbl, N J average prime 5, Fla or- 
anges, bright 3 50@4 50 p bx, russet 3@3 50, 
grape fruit 4@6. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, quiet and steady. Evapo- 
rated apples fcy 9%@l10c p lb, ch 9@9%c, 


prime 8144.@8%c, common to good 6@8c, sun- 
dried southern 5@6'%c, quarters 54%@6c, 
chops 2%@3%4c, cores and skins 2@2%%c, 


evaporated raspberries 10@10%c, huckleber- 
ries 11@12c, blackberries 4%@5c, cherries 


9@10c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a strong market for mill 
feeds under light offerings. Coarse corn 
meal 80@82c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1, 
grits 1 02%, chops 77%c, middlings 16 50@17 
p ton, winter bran 15@16, spring 14 85@15 50, 
linseed oil meal 24 75, rye feed 15, cotton- 
seed meal 20 85. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand and receipts mod- 
erate, prices steady. Prime hay 65c p 100 
lbs, No 1 60@6214c, No 2 50@55c, No 3 40@ 
45c. clover mixed 40@50c, long rye straw 
30@50c. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice stock, while 
under grades drag. Ct and eastern white 
$3@5 50 p bbl, yellow 1 eo 25, red 1 50@ 


2 25, Orange Co yellow 25@2 p bag, red 
1 25@2, white 2@4, ooo Rk yellow 1 25@2 p 


bbl, ‘red 1 25@2, white 2@3 50. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies liberal, market 
about steady. Long Island in bulk $1 75@ 
2 p bbl, Me Hebron 1 50@1 75 p sack, N Y 
and western 1 37@1 62 p 180 lbs, N J round 
1 25@1 50 p bbl, long 112@1 37, Bermuda 
4 50@5 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fancy stock in light supply 
and prices have moved up a little. Selected 
turkeys fey 11%c p lb, mixed 10%@l1lic, 
young toms 10c, Phila broilers 18@20c, fair 
to prime 12@15c, N J and nearby chickens 


10@12c, fair to good 8%@9%c, N Y and Pa 
9@10c, western 9@9%c, N J fowls 9@10c, N 
Y and Pa 9@9%c, fey capons 16@18c, me- 
dium 12@14c, western 11@l4c, ducks 8@9c, 
geese 6@7c, ch white squabs $2 75@3 p dz, 
mixed 2 25@2 50. Live fowls 8@9c p Ib, 


chickens 7@7\éc, turkeys 8@9c. 
Vegetables. 

local vegetables fairly am- 
ple and steady, Brussels sprouts 5@15c p 
qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cab- 
bages 2@4 p 100, cauliflower 1@6 p bbl, Fla 
egg plant 2 50@5 50, green peas 1 50@2 50 
p % bbl bskt, kale 50c p bbl, Fla peppers 
75c@1 25 p carrier, pumpkins 50c p bbl, par- 
snips 1@1 25, string beans green 1@3 50 p 
cra, wax 1@3, Hubbard squash 50@75c p bbl, 
marrow 50@60c, turnips 75c@1 p bbl, Fla to- 
matoes 1 50@3 50 p carrier. 


At New York, 
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URPEE’S 


Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FORDHOOK FARMS,—the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 189Q—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere, 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most 7 ee Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-D 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia 




















If you give our WONDERFUL NEW 
STRAWBERRY A SUITABLE NAME. 


$1 0 0 10) Varieties. Catalogue Free. 


T. C. KEVITT, Athenia, New Jersey. 





SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send 

to us, state number inches 

across top of your buggy 

seatin front, from outside 

to outside, and we will send 

you this Buggy Top by freight C. 

O. D. subject to examination. 

You can examine it at your freight 

depot, and if found perfectly sat- 

isfactor: ry the greatest bargain you ever 

saw, and equal to tops that retail at 

$15.00, wt, the freight agent our special price, $6.80, less 
the ane ., ta 25:3 and ne ge pee ret - 


THESE TON TOPs ARE iit to Fi it PANy Buggy 0 i He ROAD 
best Pubber drill, head and back | ame lined with N No.14X 
cloth, side cur 8 unlined, 3 or 4 black japanned steel 
bows, japanned prop nuts, wrought iron shifting rail, 
pate tent buttons, which makes it adjustable; full length 

ik curtain with glass window, valance frontand rear. 
son WILL * Dae a arc 80. Order t ‘err 


R FREE TALOGUE. 
rn EARS, EBC & “00. (ING.) CHICAGO, it 
& Co. are thoroughly relisble.—Editor. 
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By buyin: @ Yours Fence F Glad 
coiled spring wire, heavy hard ning bang 
firmly united at crossings by the Frost 
Wedee Lock. It will protect your propert 
while — —e on by the leading rail- 
road com rite for our fllustrated catalogue. 


THE FROST "WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











EETS ARE 26 TO 32 INGHES Wie | 
9 @AND5 T0110 FEET LONG& 
CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS aA 
fF MCRCAANDISE AND MATERIAL BOUGHT AT 

You SACRE ES'RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. YOU 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 
Y OUR PRICES ARE J OF OTHERS. 






CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING Co., 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. 














qCanYouDrive aNail? 


AD: pede Bet at that can drive a nail or 
die a hammer can build 


The Chandlee Fence. 






ter, handsomer fence in the end. Look 
- thecut. ‘*That stay will stay.” No 
wisting, straining or breaking. The 
secret is in ths lock which absolutely holds the stay. 

It makes the cheapest good wire fence known. 
WE WANT AGENTS | -y every locality. We give exclu- 
vod wo! to ri Write for terms and terri- 
bad go ate Sample and catalogue free 
CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Ma 


HAVE YOU VISITED 








THE ADIRONDACKS 





IN WINTER? 





If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the 
healthful odor of the balsam and the fir, you will 
find"it at Saranac Lake—only twelve hours from 
New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


An illustrated descriptive book of this region will be 
sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, ora 
1older for a one-cent stamp, oy George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New \ork, 
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The Philippine Crisis. 





The behavior cf Aguinaldo and his party 
in the Philippines has become so exacting 
and ambitious of late that our representa- 
tives suspect the influence of Spanish and 
German agents among the Filipinos. Ap- 
parently both Spain and Germany are do- 
ing what they can to embarrass the U 5S 
in the far east. 

Germans would like to have the U S lose 
its hold on Spanish possessions in order to 
leave therm open to future appropriation by 
themselves. The members of the so-called 
Philippine congress declare unwillingness 
to surrender the islands to the U S and do 
not want even temporary occupation by 
this country. Our representatives are try- 
ing to come to a peaceful settlement with 
the insurgents, and, while persisting in 
their intention of raising the American flag 
over all the islands, expect to be able to do 
so without coming to actual cenflict with 
the dissatisfied element of the population. 
In anticipation of possible trouble, how- 
ever, more gunboats and more men are be- 
ing ordered to Manila. Agoncillo, the Phil- 
ippine envoy, suggests a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the two peoples at Wash- 
ington to reach an understanding. Com- 
merce at Manila has been increasing very 
fast since the American occupation. 

<ecoactataaiualtainiananstinn 


Cuba is considering the open letter by 
Maj-Gen Butler on the situation in that isl- 
and. His view is said to represent that of 
the administration at Washington. He 
recommends self-control and obedience, 
predicting a brilliant future if good gov- 
ernment prevail. The ability of Cubans to 
govern themselves could only be settled 
by time and experience. 





Germany to Get Carolines—Negotiations 
are going on between Germany and Spain 
for the sale of the Caroline islands, the 
only valuable foreign possession remaining 
to Spain, and although that country re- 
fused to sell the islands to the U §, it is de- 
clared that Germany’s offer has been al- 
ready practically accepted, the price not to 
be made public until after the actual es- 
tablishment of peace. These small islands 
are between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and will give the Germans a strategic foot- 
hold in that part of the world. 





America Leads—English business men 
are startled by the statement that the out- 
put «. American cotton manufactures as 
well as of steel now surpasses that of Great 
Britain. France is also a little jealous of 
America because of the Nicaragua canal 
project, the succe~s of which would utterly 
sink the billion aid a half francs which 
French capitalists have put into the Pan- 
ama scheme. 





Two Routes are proposed for the section 
of the interoceanic canal between the At- 
lantic coast and Lake Nicaragua. The Nic- 
aragua commission seems inclined to favor 
the old, low, level route in preference to the 


Maritime Co’s direct line project. The cost 
of the two routes is reckoned as about 
equal, or $123,000,000 for the old route 


and a million more for the other line. Some 
of the commissioners think the estimate 
should be considerably increased. The rea- 
son for choosing the older and longer route 
is to avoid the tremendous engineering dif- 
ficulties of the high level plan. 





The Money Circulation of the country 
has increased enormously since 1897. Total 
is now fast approaching two billions, over 
one-third of which is gold coin and certifi- 
cates. The latter has increased nearly 50 per 
cent since the panic year of 1893. The silver 
circulation in certificates is about half that 
of gold. The rest of the circulation is most- 
ly bank notes, U S notes and small coin, 





Deeper Canals—The board of engineers 
on deep waterways has made a preliminary 
report, having partly surveyed several 
routes between the great lake region and 
the ocean. A proposed ship canal around 
Niagara falls would pass either from Ton- 


awanda to Olcott on Lake Ontario 
or from ae point below Tonawanda 
to a point below the falls. Another 


portion of the deep water route extends to 
Troy, N Y. The St Lawrence-Lake Cham- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


plain route has also been nearly surveyed 
from deep water in the St Lawrence to 
deep water in the Hudson. 





Divorces in France have been increasing 
fast under the easier administration of re- 
cent years. The number grew from 7000 in 
1892 to 10,000 in 1896 and during a four hours’ 
session of court in December, 294 divorces 
were granted. French moralists are indig- 
nant over this state of affairs. 





Cable Flashes—Austria will raise its 
American delegation to the rank of an em- 
bassy.—In the Rhenish velvet manufac- 
turing district 6000 men are on strike.—— 
The supposed torture chamber of Gen Par- 
rado at Havana turns out to have been only 
a poultry and meat room.—France is in- 
clined to sell to Great Britain her fishing 
rights off Newfoundland.—The famous 
Cobden club of England will urge the com- 
mercial policy of the “open door.’’——The 
Chinese supreme council has just been en- 
larged by the addition of viceroys and gov- 
ernors of provinces. The move will make 
an excuse for still longer delays when the 
government is asked to make decisions, 





To Develop Ecuador—Important conces- 
sions have been granted to American cap- 
italists conveying right to build railroads, 
start banks and the like. A railroad is to 
be built across the Andes, and a $1,000,000 
bank established at Guayaquil, the capital. 





Items of Interest—The Penobscot In- 
dians of Oldtown, Me, have inaugurated a 
governor of their tribe with all ceremony. 
—tThe old frigate Constitution may be re- 
turned to Portsmouth, N H.—The Maxim 
machine gun is being tested at the Spring- 
field arsenal with a view to its adoption by 
the army. The Mauser rifles, captured with 
Spanish prisoners, have been sold for $2 to 
17 each according to conditions. 





News Boiled Down—Commodore Watson 
may succeed Dewey in command of the 
Philippine squadron.——Carl Schurz has de- 
clared against imperialism.——Depew seems 
likely to be made a U S senator from N Y, 
while his rival fer that office, Choate, may 
become ambassador to Great Britain.——It 
is declared that the Cuban junta and ex- 
Consul Lee know the name of the man who 
blew up the Maine.——Pres McKinley has 
pardoned 12 Indians who had been sentenc- 
ed for resisting arrest.——New witnesses in 
the army investigation say the American 
canned and frozen beef was all right and 
that the trouble came from the Porto Rican 
article. A comptete school system will be 
established by the government of Indian 
territory.——Under the Hull bill it is stated 
that army expenditures would be $57,000,- 
000 per year more than at present.—— 
The founder of the Chicago Herald, Hamil- 
ton S. Weeks, is dead.——Illinois democracy 
declares for Bryan and free silver.——Chi- 
cago university has received additional 
gifts of nearly half a million dollars.—— 
American importers in Havana protest 
against continuation of the Spanish tariff. 
—-See Alger is reported reluctant to 
grant Col Roosevelt a medal of honor.—— 
Henry Watterson proposes for next presi- 
dential ticket, Dewey and Lee, with the 
“stars and stripes” for a platform.——Large 
areas of government pasturage lands in 
sheep growers at $5 per 1000 head.——The 
great poultry show at Madison Square 
garden, N Y city, begins Jan 31.—New 
York city detectives are trying to find who 
sent a bottle of poison as a Christmas pres- 
ent to Harry S. Cornish. The stuff was la- 
beled as a harmless drug and caused the 
death of a woman who took it as a medi- 
cine.——The quality of the “embalmed”’ beef 
supplied the soldiers at Santiago is under- 
going a rigid investigation. 








Farm Crops, Truck, Fruits, etc—A list 
of fertilizers adapted for all these crops 
under..varied conditions of soil and climate 
is given in a conveniently arranged leaflet, 
which any of our readers can obtain free 
upon application to the Mapes F & G Co, 
1423 Liberty street, New York. The Mapes 
fertilizers have always stood in the very 
highest rank and the peculiar value of the 
printed matter put out by the Mapes Co 
is the actual experience given by practical 
farmers who have used the Mapes manures 
for from five to 25 years. It is safe to say 
that no better fertilizers are made, 
















HAD RHEUMATISM TERRIBLY, 


My Sufferings Were Great and 
I Was Perfectly Helpless. 


I Have Almost Died With Pain, 
Now I am Completely Cured. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Is the Wonderful 
Remedy that Oured Me. 


Mrs. E. W. Hinds, 8 Beacon St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., says: 

‘*T thave been terribly afflicted with 
rheumatism andI wish all to know how I 
have been cured. One year ago last 
December I got so bad I had to callin a 
doctor. He camea few times and said he 
could do nothing for me, I must wait until 
warm weather. I grew worse until I was 
perfectly helpless. My sufferings were 
great. Warm weather came and I got a 
little benefit from it. 


XN 


WES (— hid 

**I commenced taking Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy, and in six 
monthsI wrote to Dr. Greene telling him I 
could go up stairs and down as spry as any- 
one. I had taken a new lease of life. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura has cured me. I have 
almost died with pain, but now rain or 
storm does not aftect me. I can enjoy 
life now, and ride between five and six 
miles, sit down to work and go out alone 
and feel perfectly free from rheumatism. 
I thank God and Dr. Greene for restoring 
me to health.” 

By all means use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
It will cure you. You cany,also if you 
desire consult Dr. Greene, 35 West l4th 
St., New York City, the most successful 
physician in curing diseases, without 
charge, either by calling or writing about 
your case. 
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Captain Jack. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


Author of Zerah Selton, 
and 


By Will Templer, 
Gardener, 


Sanctimonious Simon, 
Other Stories. 





CHAPTER III. 


EVER did the magnificent 
meadow lands of Quirk 
manor put forth a more 
bountiful crop of grass 
than during the summer 
following the events just 
narrated. On both the 
Davis and the Wheeler 

. farms fields of beautiful 
redtop, timothy and clover 
grew lush and rank, waving for a season in 
every passing breeze, then ripening fell 
away to the earth unharvested, for posted 
in conspicuous places appeared Captain 
Jack’s warning notice to any person or 
persons, who, tempted by the landlord’s 
liberal offers, might attempt to make hay 
on these fields. 

So the baffled landlord quitted the scene, 
taking his agent with him, and summer 
drifted into autumn and autumn into win- 
ter, without anything being heard from 
either of them. 
ual rural quiet, and occasionally one heard 
the opinion expressed that ‘old Quirk had 
learned his lesson already.” I said as much 
to Selton’ during one of our confidential 
talks,but found that he did not agree in 
that opinion. 

‘Quirk will not give in,” he said. ‘‘Men 
of his kind never do. He will never let 
go of his own accord. It is rumored that 
the landlord’s once ample supply of ready 
money is running low, and that he must 
take some means of increasing his income. 
He knows but little of the lives of these 
tenant farmers and he cares less. I sym- 
pathize deeply with the tenant farmers and 
only hope that they will not be detected 
in their endeavors to protect themselves; 
for though there may be strength in num- 
bers, there is also more danger by means 
of bribery, treachery or indiscretion.” 

“Then you still think there is organized 
opposition?” I asked. 

Selton turned to me with his grave smile. 
“There is no doubt of that,’”’ he said, ‘and 
although I know nothing of the organiza- 
tion, I shall do what I can to keep its mem- 
bers on the alert. Some day I may need 
your co-operation.” 

Selton’s words proved almost prophetic. 
“First of April’ had always been the date 
for the transaction of all business pertain- 
ing to Quirk manor, but a month earlier 
than the usual time the proprietor, accom- 
panied by his agent, set the whole country 
agog by appearing at the home of Ned Pal- 
mer and making a peremptory demand for 
the lease of that prosperous tenant. 

Ned Palmer was more than a prosperous 
farmer. The sole living heir to his name, 
to him had descended a handsome face, a 
tall vigorous frame, an impetuous temper, 
a keen intellect and the Palmer birthright 
of courage and unswerving integrity. 
Young as he was, men acknowledged in 
him a leader and instinctively stood aside 
that he might take his natural place in the 
van of rural affairs. He was scarcely 30, 
unmarried,and the idol of a widowed moth- 
er, who presided over his well-appointed and 
thrifty home. 

Nobody knew why the Palmers had nev- 
er bought off the quit on their farm... There 
were fifty acres of bottom land with snug 
buildings down near the village, which 
property was Ned’s by inheritance, and 
there were stories, too,of a handsome nest 
egg in the bank. Be that as it may, the 
young man seemed yet content to follow in 
the tracks of his ancestors who had built 
the handsome house and commodious barns, 
had planted the great orchards, and 
brought up the 200 acres of sandy loam, 
which comprised the Palmer place, to the 
highest pitch of fertility. 

Young Palmer treated the demand for 
his lease with quiet contempt. ‘‘You mean 
that you want your rent,’’ he said to Mr 
Quirk. ‘It is not yet due, but if you need it 
I will pay you.” 

“T said lease!’’ put in the landlord with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye. 

“You saw my lease less than a year ago. 
It must be indeed an interesting document 





Matters assumed their us- 


EVENINGS AT. HOME 


to you. May I ask by what right you de- 
mand it?” 
“Certainly, your lease is forfeited and 


the property reverts to me.” ‘“Indeed!’’ 
cried Palmer. ‘“I’d like to know how it is 
forfeited. My lives are all living, my quit 
is paid up and—’”’ 

“By the terms of your lease—’’ began 
Toohey, but the young farmer shut him off. 
“Not a word out of you, or I'll wring your 
neck!”’ he cried. 

“Don’t make any threats, young man,” 
drawled the landlord in exasperating tones. 
“You might get into trouble. Just get your 
lease and we'll have this matter settled in 
a jiffy.” 

Palmer produced the parchment, saying 
as he did so: ‘‘There! I defy you to find 
here a single provision that I, or my father 
before me; have not fulfilled.” ‘Let Mr 
Toohey read the lease,’’ suggested the land- 
lord. 

‘“‘He may read it in my hands,” said Ned. 
And the agent read until he had gone over 
a provision which stated distinctly that the 
party of the second part should plant a 
dozen fruit trees each year. 

“There!’’ commanded Quirk’s smooth 
voice. ‘‘You need not read any farther, Mr 
Toohey. Have you planted those trees, 
Mr Palmer?’’ 

“Why,” faltered poor Ned, “every bit of 
ground fit for tree-planting was full years 
ago, and—’”’ 

“All that is neither here nor there,” broke 
in the landlord. ‘‘Have you or have you not 
planted those trees?’’ ‘You know I have 
not,” Palmer admitted. 

“Then your lease is clearly forfeited, and 
unless you are willing to accept a ten-year 
lease at two dollars an acre, you will va- 
cate these premises on or before April 
first.” 

“‘We shall see if I do!’’ cried Ned. “We 
will see that you do!” responded the land- 
lord with a malicious laugh. ‘‘You told me 
once to do my worst, and that’s what you 
may expect.”’ 

Palmer was beside himself with anger. 
“Do it, then! Do your worst!” he shouted. 
“Only leave this house before I forget my- 
self and kill you both.” Then Quirk and 
his agent went. 

From farm to farm they traveled, wher- 
ever there existed an excuse for making a 
call. Here a tenant had neglected to bu‘ld 
a certain number of rods of stone well each 
year; there one whose failure to dig ditches 
caused his downfall, and yet two or three 
whose leases had expired through the death 
of their “‘lives.’”’ All were offered a choice 
between accepting the terms extended or 
forfeiting their holdings. 

The experiences of the twain were every- 
where almost identical with those at Ned 
Palmer’s, with the exception that Bill 
Poole, up on the mountain road, chased 
them out of his yard with a shotgun, and 
lame Jimmy Randall set his bull dog on 
them. Almost without exception the prof- 
fered terms were rejected. About April 
first the sheriff made a full score of evic- 
tions, although some few, among whom 
was young Palmer, quietly left their farms 
when they found there was no redress for 
them. Most of the dispossessed farmers 
found a home in our midst, while those 
in whose leases no flaw could be detected 
paid their rents, continuing on in the old 
way, but for the most part_sullen ind dis- 
trustful, wondering what would be _ the 
landlord’s next move. 

The first move Mr Quirk did make was to 
hire watchers for his deserted buildings, 
but not until he had received a hint from 
Captain Jack through the burning cf the 
buildings on the Bill Poole place, which 
occurred on an evening when the worthy 
William was in the company of a dozen 
neighbors at the village store. 

Fully one-half the Quirk lands were now 
tenantless, and although Mr Toohey made 
strenuous efforts to re-lease or rent the 
farms, and although a few courageous free- 
soil farmers did close bargains to till such, 
the “captain’s’ forbidding letter came 
through the mails to each, and the would- 
be lessees discreetly withdrew. Meanwhile 
the watchers, mostly men recruited at the 
river towns, were having easy times. There 
was nothing to do and something to get, 
and we scon became used to seeing their 
hulking forms sitting on the deserted 
porches, and their lights shining o’ nights 
through the lonely windows. 

One pleasant June evening our country 
store and postoffice presented a scene of ac- 
tivity. It was ‘‘paper night,” that is, Thurs- 
day night, and the arrival of the weekly 
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journals always drew forth a greater crowd 
than usual. 

The country for miles around was well 
represented. Bill Poole, who had been evict- 
ed,and Jim Jordan, who was afraid of pos- 
sibilities in that line, were talking in low 


tones in the back part of the store. Ned 
Palmer and Charlie Davis were buying 
mowing-machine knives. “Windy” Hank 


Stevens lounged against the counter brag- 
ging to an attentive group of his cornfield 
and his spring lambs. Zerah Selton stood 
under a hanging lamp scanning a paper, 
and rare old Pete Bannister chewed the 
cud of contentment and spat upon _ the 
hearth of the cold stove, while he held down 
a cracker box and quizzed Stevens without 
mercy. Women and children came and 


















of nothing better to tear the 
lining of your throat and 
lungs. It is better than wet 
feet to cause bronchitis and 
pneumonia. Only keep it 
up long enough and you 
will succeed in reducing your 
weight, losing your appetite, 
bringing on a slow fever and 
making everything exactly 
right for the germs of con- 
sumption. 

Stop coughing and you 
will get well. 


yer’s 
herry 
Pectoral 


cures coughs of every kind. 
An ordina cough disap- 
pears in a single night. The 
racking coughs of bronchitis 
are soon completely mas- 
tered. And, if not too far 
along, the coughs of con- 
sumption are completely 
cured. 

yo your druggist for one 
° 













Dr. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 
Plaster. 


It will aid the action of the 
Cherry Pectoral. 














complaint what- 

he best medical 

sibly obtain, 

ou will receive a 

eye reply hat may be of great 
Iue to 7". Address, 

DR. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass. 


If you have an 
ever and desire 
advice you can 
write us free] 










5 Great book free. sells 
$2.50. How to Cure Dis- 
os without Medicine; 


wer of pure water, 
Address Sanitary Still ., 14 H St., Atlanta, Ga, 





R compfete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
hs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cage. 
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went on short errands, and a figure or two 
was dimly visible sitting in the warm dusk 
on a bench outside the door. 

It was yet early evening when a road 
cart stopped at the door. Its driver hitch- 
ed his horse and came into the store. He 
was of a type well known to all dwellers 
in small towns—one of those low-built, 
square-shouldered, bullet-headed fellows 
who affect short coats of a large check 
pattern, who wear flashy neckties andi won- 
derful hats, and who consider themselves 
wonderfully clever in certain lines, pro- 
ceeding all the way from helping to run 
local politics to gaffing a bird at a cock 
fight. 

We all knew this particular specimen. 
Hoppman Daley was his name, ‘“‘Hopp”’ for 
short, with everybody. He had been deputy 
sheri:f of our county, was a master hand 
at swapping horses, took small contracts 
and odd jobs requiring team work, specu- 
lated in cattle a little, ran a butcher cart 
sometimes and had been known to peddle 
fish. He was rather inclined to be loud- 
mouthed and boastful, but after all was not 
half a bad fellow of his class. At this time 
he was running a small livery stable at 
Fulda, our county seat, a dozen miles away. 

Mr Daley swaggered up to the postoffice 
window, wholly unconcerned as to the pres- 
ence of others. ‘“‘Gimme a stamp,” he de- 
manded. Adjusting the stamp on an en- 
velope addressed pretty much all over it, 
Was an operation curiously watched by the 
crowd. Then Mr Daley lighted a big cigar, 
backed up against the counter and an- 
nounced the sequel to his presence there. 
“I’ve b’en up lookin’ at old Quirk’s grass,” 
he said in a voice full of challenge, ‘‘and 
there goes the letter tellin’ his agent that 
I'll take 500 acres of it to cut on shares.” 

The speaker puffed his cigar hard and 
rolled his eyes over the party as if expect- 
ing a reply. This was not forthcoming 
until his gaze met that of old Bannister. - 

“T wa-a-nt to know!” drawled Pete. “You 
make-.me turn green and yaller.’”’ The 
crowd burst into a laugh, and Daley was 
nettled. “O, you’re green enough without 
turnin’,” he retorted. 

“Green’s as good as black,”’ returned Ban- 
nister, cheerfully, and Hopp, who was no- 
toriously dark, had not time to get back at 
him when the old fellow supplemented his 
remark with a question: ‘Have you seen 
Captain Jack about the grass?” 

Daley swore a good round oath. He con- 
signed the mythical officer to the lower re- 
gions with every expression of contempt. 
“No, I ain’t seen him, but I'd like to,” he 
bragged, ‘‘and I can’t see him too soon. 
All I—-~-’ 

“You’re just like them detective fellers,”’ 
began Pete. “Now they all wanted to 
see——”’ 

But Hopp was not to be thus shut off. 
“All I want of this here Jack,’’ he boasted, 
“is fer him to keep his nose out of my busi- 
ness. 
If he don’t let me alone, I’ll give him a dose 
of this,’”’ and he drew from his pocket a 
navy revolver. 

Bannister shrank back and gasped, 
“What is it?” “What is it?’’ Daley shout- 
ed. ‘“‘Why, you blanked old fool, it’s a re- 
volver. What did you think it was?” “I 
thought it was a squirt gun,’’ faltered Pete, 
and the party laughed again. There was 
much more of this sort of talk, in which 
some of the company joined, during which 
Mr Daley informed us of just when and 
where he would begin haying. Then he 
drove away. 

But little comment was excited by Daley’s 
coming and going. Selton’s keen eyes, 
which a moment before had been appar- 
ently searching everyone and everything, 
dropped once more on his paper, and the 
babble of voices broke out again. 

Perhaps 15 minutes went by. None of the 
crowd had yet left the store. Then a strange 
looking figure entered. It was Hopp Daley, 
hatless, his garments covered with dust, 
his mouth securely gagged and with his 
hands bound behind his back. Selton was 
first to act. He stepped behind Daley, cut 
the cord which secured the gag, and I no- 
ticed that he quietly slipped the apparatus 
into his pocket. 

Hopp found his tongue at once. “Rob- 
bers!”’ he yelled. “I was ridin’ slow through 
the woods down here when six fellers 
jumped out and lassoed me and jerked me 
out of the cart and robbed me. Untie my 
hands, Mr Selton.” But Selton did not un- 
tie the cords, he cut them and they fol- 
lowed the gag into his pocket. 


I’m fixed fer all sich fellers as him. 
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Hopp kept on talking. ‘‘Where’s Squire 
Bronson? Where’s the constable? I had 
sixty-three dollars—’”’ 

“What's this?” interrupted Ned Palmer. 
coming forward and unpinning a slip of 
paper from the man’s coat. ‘Here, Mr 
Barker, what is written on this paper?” 

I held the paper to the light and read the 
penciled scrawl aloud: ‘‘Thanks for the re- 
volver, Mr Daley. Captain Jack.”’ 

The silence was for a moment unbroken, 
then old Bannister groaned out, “You hev 
met the enemy and you air his’n.”” The 
titter that went around the room made 
Daley furious. ‘‘You’'re a d—d nice set of 
men to laugh at a feller that’s b’en robbed 
an’ most killed,” he cried. 

“T don’t think you are badly hurt, Mr 
Daley,” said Selton. “Are you sure you 
have been robbed? Perhaps you had bet- 
ter search your pockets.”” Hopp did so, the 
first thing to come to light being his money. 
His watch and a few other things followed. 


“Why,” he exclaimed, when his pockets 
were empty, “they ain’t nothin’ gone but 
my gun.” 


“Did you see the man?’”’ asked Palmer. 
“Well, no, leastways not much of him. It’s 
mighty dark, and when he jerked me out 
of the cart he had me jammed down in the 
dirt and bound, and that stick in my mouth 
*fore you could say ‘scat!’ He must’ve 
be’n a big powerful cuss.” 

“Thought you said there was six of him,”’ 
remarked Bill Poole. ‘‘Well, there might’ve 
be’n fur all’s I know,” said Hopp. 

Selton caught up a lighted lantern. ‘Let 
us look for your horse,’’ he said. And we 
all followed his light. Sure enough, there 
in the middle of the road lay Hopp’s hat 
and the marks of the struggle were very 
apparent. Close by his horse was tied to 
a tree. 

“*Commodatin’ sort of a sardine, wa’n't 
he, Hopp?” commented Hank Stevens. 
“Well, you ain’t so bad off. “You wanted 
to see the captain and you’ve had your 
wish, even if you*did lose your gun.”” With 
this consolation sounding in his ears, Mr 
Daley drove off. 

While getting our team from under the 
store shed, Selton once more brought his 
dark lantern into use, and by its light pick- 
ed up a piece of broom handle from which 
a portion had been lately cut. ‘‘Good!’’ he 
remarked under his breath. 

On our way home I asked my companion 
a single question: “What do you think of 
to-night’s work?” 

“Quite a hit for the captain,” he laughed. 
“Did you keep his expression of thanks?’ 
“Yes, I have it.” 

“Would you mind entrusting it to me?” 
“Not at all, here it is. But you seem to be 
making quite a collection of relics to- 
night.”’ 

“Barker,” he said gravely, ‘“‘we will need 
them all some day.” 

Subdued for the moment but not con- 
quered, Hopp Daley appeared at the Davis 
place on the Monday following his humilia- 
tion, with three or four double teams, half 
a score of laborers, plenty of harvesting 
machinery, including two new mowers and 
a sulky rake, a cook stove and utensils, 
provisions sufficient to feed a small army, 
and a big tent which was pitched beneath 
some trees on the brink of a deep wooded 
ravine. 

{To Be Continued.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





Don’t forget that for the month of Janu- 
ary we have a word hunt and that the 


word is 
HOLIDAYS, 


and the following rules will govern the 
contest. 

Any word found in Webster’s Interna- 
tional dictionary will be allowed, but any 
word not found in the main part of the dic- 
tionary must be marked where it is found. 
That is, if it is found in the biography, 
gazetteer or in foreign words and phrases, 
ete, mark after the word where you 
found it. 

All lists not according to these rules will 
be thrown out. 

You will have the whole month to get out 
the puzzle. Answers must be in this office 
not later than Feb 10. Address all answers 
to Puzzle Editor, this office. 

i  - 

Tobacco is said to have been discovered 
by a member of Columbus’s crew, who was 
a Jew. He was the third of the crew to land 
en American soil. 


\ 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Pepper Grains—Until marriage becomes 
as much a matter of business as of love, di. 


vorces will continue to be alarmingly 
prevalent. When I contemplate the beset. 
ting sins, and think of the excellences of 
body and mind required in a _ successfy] 
home, I wonder there are so many like the 
one we sing about.—[Paul Pepper. 

If Alexander the Small would take a 
journey into some other part of the country, 
I think his adoration for school teachers 
would soon cease. If one isn’t severe, she 
ign’t successful, I understand. Alexander 
must have peculiar tastes. I should like to 
see some of his pretty girl (?) teachers, 
They don’t grow out my way.—[X. 

Say, Fred of Sightly Hill, I wish you 
would send the cooky to me, so I can give 
Aunt Mollie and Chatterbox part of it. But 
Chatterbox would get but about one good 
bite of it, for I think a nice game of cards 
is all right.—[Texan No 1. 

Does Em Kae Ar mean tae say it wadna’ 
be wrang in me tae tak’ anither man’s wife 
if I did it wi’ the guid motive o’ giein’ her a 
better hame than the ane she has gotten wi’ 
her present bit man? Or that it widna’ be 
wrang tae cut a man’s heed off if it was tae 
pit him oot o’ pain when he is suf- 
ferin’? Maybe it’s a’ richt, but it’s a new 
kind o’ doctrine tae—[Bab McKean, 





Ideal Wife—I think through this good 


paper we should stop throwing stones, We 
all have different views of things. Experi- 
ences in life many times change our ideas, 
so we are a people subject for change. Much 
has been said about the right kin. of wife. 
The ideal is not one who can turn off the 
most work in a day, but one who is able 
to manage the affairs of her castle, whether 
it be a 10-room or two-room house, one who 
when supper time comes is ready to meet 
her husband in a clean dress and welcome 
him to supper, and one who is willing to 
share trouble. As for the pocket book, for 
years I Jeft mine in bureau drawer, for I 
knew it was safe there, and we both used 
of it. The ideal woman is one to be ap- 
preciated when one has lost such. —[X.Y. Z. 





Window Flowers—There is nothing more 
attractive to the eye of the outsider than 
the plants and flowers in the windows. In 
many of the public schools the women 
teachers and large scholars cultivate many 
flowers, all the year, either in doors or out. 
So in many factories.—[J. L. H. 





“Useless’—I’m thinking this would be a 
sorry world without those “Lydia Pink- 
ham women,” B of C. Many such invalid 
women (and men too), give us the best in 
life, inspiration and gentleness and devo- 
tion. Think of Bob Burdette’s “‘little se- 
rene highness” and others. Women (and 
men, too), can have other beautiful mis- 
sions besides having a healthy body and 
bringing children into the world. Even 
such are dependent more than they all 
realize on the inspiration of the “useless.” 
Healthy or not, one doesn’t have all the 
beautiful qualities. Give everyone her 
due.—[Kathleen. 





Men’s Useful Pockets—Speaking of pock- 
ets reminds me. The other night as I wait- 
ed 15 minutes for my car on a street corner 
I noticed five men searching in their pock- 
ets for something. The first went through 
four, the second three, the third four, the 
fourth five before finding the object of his 
search, while the fifth was still hunting 
when he passed out of sight.—[Juanita. 





All Killed?—Carmen Sylvia, I don’t un- 


derstand how you are to make an afghan 
or anything else of scraps except in crazy 
style, unless they are so large you can af- 
ford to cut them to suit any pattern you 
like. I wonder if you live on a farm. As the 
writer does, she has had the time to do 
quite a little of those things which require 
more time than money, such as crocheting 
or piecing quilts, using for the latter print, 
worsted and silk scraps. Some people con- 
sider this work a waste of time, but what 
are we farmers’ daughters to do in the long 
winters? Of course if we could earn any- 
thing we would gladly do it, but if we can’t 
we must,do the next best thing. The story 
written by the 10 Tablers is very interest- 
ing, but what a mix-up they do make. It 
will take quite a student of character to 








guess which wrote the various chapters. I 
wonder what Forest means tn the Dec 17 
issue. In our neighborhood (taking in con- 
siderable territory) there are bachelors 
and young men in numbers nearly equal to 
his widews, ete, with one sour eld maid and 
a very tew younger ones. What killed all 
those men? Did they have a feud and kill 
each other?—[Karex. 





One New Hat—Just finished" washing the 
supper dishes. I went skating this after- 
noon. There weren’t many on the ice. One 
young fellow attracted my attention in par- 
ticular. Oh, dear, he had such a-long cigar 
in his mouth. And he could hold it between 
his fingers, and puff the smoke, and skate 
all at once, and do it so nice, he thought. 
I think Loran Ludlow is the hero of the 
Young Folks’ Table. Well, CLatterbox, you 
are my favorite, although I enjoy ail the 
letters very much. Mother says I would be 
a good cook if someone would keep a 
fire for me. We burn corncobs, and anyone 
who has used them knows that they burn 
fast and do not last long. I enjoy sewing 
better than cooking. Gytia, I visited a 
friend of ours, yesterday afternoon, where 
the man of the house is just like you rep- 
resented. Dear lady that she is, she has 
had one new hat in 12 years. According to 
my notion, there is no reason in a man act- 
ing that way. But I say that there are 
women who do not treat their husbands 
right. Who is the author of ‘Procrastination 
is the thief of time?’”—[Kansas Zephyr. 


Bewitching Smiles—I notice Bachelor of 
Cordaville is having quite a tussle at pres- 
ent, because he condemns the bottle for 
babies, but I think there is another evil just 
as great or worse, and that is tight lacing. 
For my part I like a full, broad-ehested 
woman, who isn’t afraid to absorb a little 
fresh air and help her husband occasionally 
with the light work, and in return I think 
that a model husband would not object to 
helping his tired, sick wife. I think, Forest, 
that must be a sour old bach indeed that 
could resist the bewitching smiles of 23 
widows and a liberal supply of charmingold 
maids. I can’t imagine what kind of mater- 
ial he is made of.—[The New Bachelor. 





Head and Shoulders—I would like Bash- 
ful Swain to explain what he means by 
saying the wife’s place is the second. He 
seems quite willing that his wife should 
have hands, also that she should use them, 
but she must not have any head. The 
man the head and shoulders indeed! Mr B 
S, you just give your wife’s hands a lit- 
tle rest and her mind a chance to work, 
and I know you will find that she has 
as good a head as you have. But there 
is something else to be considered: No fair- 
minded woman would marry a man like 
him; if she did marry him, not knowing 
that he would expect nothing of her but 
work, no doubt she has lost every endow- 
ment that God bestowed upon her, and 
now moves with a natural instinct to 
work and obey.—[After Thought. 





Wild Oats—I have been pleased with the 


attitude some (Chatterbox, for instance) 
have taken in regard to cards, pool, bil- 
liards, etc, for I do like good strong princi- 
ples regarding all such demoralizing things, 
and I think dancing may quite properly and 
fitly take its place in the same category, 
for what good can be said of it? The boys 
are getting some good counsel about drink- 
ing, which I trust some of them will heed. 
Never was therea greater fallacy than the 
idea that obtains with many, that boysmust 
have their time of sowing wild oats. ‘‘For 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap, and he that soweth to the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind.’’—{B. C. 





No Wife—In the first place, does Stanley 
Bildax know that the book he is reading, 
The Last Days of Pompeii, is a novel? It 
is a story taken from the past, when wom- 
en were considered little better than slaves. 
I would ask S. B. what is woman’s proper 
sphere? When the rib was taken from 
Adam’s side, it was from his side as his 
equal, under his arm, for him to protect, 
not to degrade. I think some of the women 
would have a hard time following Paul’s 
doctrine. Well, Paul was an old bachelor 
and didn’t know any better, hadn’t a wife 
to tell him, but he did say some good 
things, as when he said, “Husbands, love 
your wives even as Christ loved the 
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church.” If woman has retrograded in 
man’s esteem, what must the men be? My 
married sisters. I want te know what yeu 
do to earn pin meney? Fer even in these 
enlightened days, many of us have te earn 
our pin meney besides doing the work for 
our husbands. I raise White Helland tur- 
keys. I could have sold 100 last year if I 
had only had so many. They go hike hot 
cakes, they are so tame and pretty.—[Dor- 
othy Matilda Dent. 


Asked and Answered—Describe your 


patent as accurately as possible; if you can, 
make an illustration; send a medel itself, if 
it will admit of being sent; make oath be- 
fore a justice of the peace or other 
proper person that you believe yourself to 
be the original inventor. Then send with 
your application for a patent, to the Unit- 
ed States patent office at Washington. 
Whether it will be granted, and the fees to 
be paid, will be then learned. 


A crocheted shawl of the so-called ‘‘um- 
brella pattern” is asked for. 


Unreasonable—I think B of-C is attract- 


ing too much attention and is having too 
many nice things said of him. I believe he 
must have a very. good opinion of himself, 
though one would expeet it when the girls 
flatter him so much. Well, I will admit that 
I have a very favorable opinion of him my- 
self. However, I do think he is rather un- 
reasonable, but believe if he fell in love, he 
would not consider if she were a Pinkham 
girl or not, and if she was he would love 
her all the more, because she wasn’t strong 
enough to work in the fields, and I know he 
—_—_ think nothing too good for her. 
[Bibi. 





Animal Comfort—If the ignorant could 
all be put in the class of those lacking in 
knowledge of books and vice versa, then 
Rustic Philosopher’s reasoning might be 
true, but some of the finest and noblest 
characters are developed with very little 
“learning.” But allow that you are right, 
what then? As the work must be done by 
someone, do you think that all the noble 
characters are to be built up at the expense 
of the degradation of others? But, Silas 
Q. Croker, the farmers in the article I 
quoted were represented, some of them, as 
being successful. They had new houses, 
good clothes (from their point of view), and 
money in the bank. But in getting to 
that point they had beeome so nearly al- 
lied to the earth that they took nothing 
but animal comfort in it. Hew do you ac- 
count for that?—[{Susan Nipper. 





Poor Counterfeit—Fine advice Arcadian 
Wife is giving us, to go and work for some 
country gentleman’s wife, do the work of 
a hired man for one-half of a girl’s wages, 
to be taken into the family, as far as sleep- 
ing under the same roof and attending the 
same church are concerned, and in social 
matters be given to understand that our 
room is better than our company, marry 
the proud possessor of mortgages, lead a 
life of drudgery and starvation and receive 
in return all the love he has at command, 
which is mighty little and a poor counter- 
feit at best, grow prematurely old and be 
broken down in body and mind at an age 
when city people are in the bloom of life. 
No, thank you, not for me, if I know it. 
[Christy. 





Neighbor Jones—If our friend Bildax has 
been reading literature pertaining to an- 
cient and medieval times, it strikes me that 
his course must have been different from 
any I ever saw, if he is so impressed with 


the virtues of the women of those 
days. Would not a history of 
American women of to-day compare 


favorably? I truly believe that never in the 
history of mankind has the world turned out 
better men than it is doing to-day, not ex- 
ceptional men, but the great majority. True, 
hundreds of years hence someone will read 
of the gallant Lieutenant Hobson and the 
many wise statesmen and talented writers 
of this time, but who will ever know of 
our neighbor Jones, who in his simple life 
has aided hundreds of his fellow men to a 


glimpse of true, upright living, and they 
have been, whether consciously. or not, 
helped and strengthened thereby? Stanley 


Bild»x has taken quite a sizable task uwpen 
his hands when he sets himself to discever 
what sphere the Creator 


{To Page 59.] 


intended that 
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Don’t spend so much meney 
on lamp-chimneys—get Mac- 


beth’s—get the chimney made 
for your lamp. 
The Index tells, 


Write Maebeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more "than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given in column B. li these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 
s necessary that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should ee ys any each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, ete., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include the new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1899, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you, 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 
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A. T. TOTALER 


Prue’s Colors. 





*] like yellow, ’cause dandelions are, 
And buttercups,’”’ Winnie said. 

“And I like purple that violets wear, 
An’ pansies an’ lilacs,” cried Ned. 


And Ruth in her slow, sweet fashion said, 
‘“‘Mamma’s eyes are brown, you see, 

An’ when they smile at me when I'm good, 
They’re the prettiest color to me.” 


Beth chose green, and Witch chose red, 
Till all had chosen but Prue. 
She threw up her little brown head and 
said, 
“TI choose the red, white an’ blue!” 





Letter Circle News. 





Reports have been received from the sec- 
retaries of Circles 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 28 and 35, and 
high school circle No 1. The circlers in many 
cases are sending along their photographs. 
The letters are a long while in getting 
around, in some instances, which suggests 
reducing the number of members in future 
circles. Would not seven or eight be bet- 
ter than 12? 

An enthusiastic member of 37 writes: 
“Just look at the talent we have—four or 
five school teachers, also one-medical stu- 
dent (who offers his services to special 
members free of charge; isn’t he kind?) 
besides all the rest of us. I wish I could 
send one of our letters to you for the 
Table, some of them are so interesting.” 

In reply to No 4 of Circle 46, the reports 
for the grown-up circles are to be sent to 
the senior Table. The secretary will prob- 
ably pay the postage, in consideration of 
the honor of holding office, unless others 
will offer a stamp now and then. 

CIRCLE XXII. 


In my western country home 
I am sitting all alone, 
Thinking of my letter circle friends. 
Though I never wrote a rhyme, 
I will try it just this time. 
So begin; but will not promise how it 
ends. 


Our circle is number twenty-two; 
I would not leave it now, would you? 

The letters are so jolly and so long. 
They come from north, south, east and 


west. 
And say, “I like the country best,” 

Though the cities they are populous and 

strong. 

There is a hitch in Circles 4 and 18. 
Who is to blame, in each instance? 

That’s a splendid idea that Ainslie L. 
Davis wrote about, to form a circle of 
those that were at the Omaha exposition. 
Now isn’t it, "Nebraska Welshman, and 
you, Irene Mae? Even if we do already 
belong to another circle let us join this 
and hurry up. Let’s have A. L. D. for our 
secretary, what say you?—[A Swiss Girl. 

I second the proposal that we young 
farmer boys and girls make a letter circle. 
{Pennsylvania Boy. 

The letters have been around the third 
time and cannot help but be interesting 
and helpful, as we have authors, poets, 
teachers, travelers, mechanics, and pho- 
tographers. And best of all, we are all 
farmers; or at least live on farms.—[Sec- 
retary of Letter Circle No 26. 

The letters ot Circle 29 have made their 
third. journey, in just two months 13 days. 
We have named it Dewey circie. The let- 
ters are very interesting and are enjoyed 








LIGHTNING BUG 


“THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM 


MELLIE PARKER 


SCHOOL” 


We have two artists among 


by us all. 
us. Three of our members have sent 
around their photos.—[Laura A. Stone, 
Secretary. 

Is there any special plan of writing and 
answering, and may I choose my own cor- 
respondents? Would great deal rather 
write when I felt like it and to whom I 
liked than to be expected to write to a 
certain person at a certain time. Are the 
letters published in the paper?—[Percy C. 
Smith. 

{#rThe letters are not published, unless 
the circles desire. A circle might be formed 
on the go-as-you-please plan here _ sug- 
gested. 

Stranger, Whately, Mass, sent 10c and is 
entitled to membership in a circle, if he or 
she will send name and address. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


The Author of the verses upon The 
Quangle Wangle’s Hat (printed in the is- 
sue of Dec 10, ’98) was an Englishman, Ed- 
ward Lear, whose nonsense verses and pic- 
tures for children made him famous. He 
died within a few years. The Young 
Folks’ Editor is the proud owner of a 
volume of his complete works. 











Martial Miss—That poor fellow who was 
picked up off of the sidewalk by a girl 
was very sensible to reform. I wish to say 
to Mother of Talk around the Table, that 
I would like ever so much to read the let- 
ters that her boys write home, for I am 
sure they must be very interesting. Those 
that my brother has written from Florida 
and Georgia are very interesting, so those 
from Manila must. be still more so. I only 
wish that I was a boy so that I might be 
a soldier.—[M. A. H. 

Young Gentlemen—I would like to have 
seen Chatterbox, to see if she was good- 
natured that evening. I think the Y F E 
ought to give us a little plainer view of 
himself. If Sweet Bunch of Daisies comes 
around I will teach her how to sew. I 
should like to know who High School Girl 
No 1's sister is. Will someone please tell 
me?—[Pennsylvania Boy. 

What do the red, white and blue in the 
flag of the United States emblematically 
represent ?—[Nebraska Welshman. 

I am going to a country school in Onei- 
da county. Our teacher is a man. He is 
the first school master that I ever went 
to school to. I like him very well. I would 
like to see you, Y F E. Why don’t you put 
your photo in the paper? I would like to 
see all of the Tablers’ photos. I wish that 
Wisconsin could raise such beauties as 
Ohio, I must call it the beauty state here- 
after and it isn’t a bit too good for it. 
{Johnnie Rice. 

I have written one letter to the Table, 
but it was not printed. I am a farmer’s 
son. I live close to the Pine mountains. 
I am a Kentuckian. I have two yokes of 
steers. We raised about 200 bushels of po- 
tatoes this year. We have over 100 bushels 
in one pile. I think Stenographer No 1's 
name is Bump. Am I right? My name is 
[E. H. Faulkner. 

Are any of the Tablers interested in mu- 
sic? I have played the slide trombone a 
little and prefer it to any other instru- 
ment. Does Chatterbox of Chautauqua live 
in or near the famous summer resort of 
that name? I spent a part of one summer 
there and never had a pleasanter time in 
my life. The Haughty Don in his descrip- 





tion of the Mauser bullet says that its cal- 


iber is 28 or a little less than % of an inch. 
I was always under the impression that 
rifles were measured by one-hundredths of 
an inch and that a 28-caliber rifle would 
be 3-100 more than quarter of an inch in 
diameter. I am not criticising, but seek- 


ing information. Can anyone straighten me 
out in the matter? What has became of 
the Owls?—[Great-horned Owl. 





Guess--I think the answer to Goldie’s 
question is Andrew Johnson, is it not? 
Now all of you Tablers put on your think- 
ing caps and see if you can tell me what 
is this king’s name: 

“Five hundred begins it, 
Five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen: 
The first of all letters, 
figures, 
Make up the name of the king.” 
My sister and I have lots of fun washing 
the boys’ faces and throwing snowballs, as 
well as getting our own faces washed, I 
don’t know how many times, Mr Editor, 
don’t you want your face washed? If you 
do, just come this way. I will extend that 
invitation to all the bashful boys also, 
Bring your skates along and we will have 
a jolly time.—[Snowbird. 


the first of the 





Poor Dewey—I saw a terrible incident at 
school a few days ago. A poor little dog 
named Dewey came into the room just after 
the noon bell rang, and he went near some 
of the pupils, among whom were a few 
who petted him. He belongs to a man who 
lives near my seat-mate’s home, and was 
by her side quite a while. When he was 
there about 10 minutes the professor grab- 
bed him by the neck where he had been 
hurt, and carried him to the door, where he 
threw him down and gave him a kick. If 
he would have called him he would not 
have given the dog so much pain. That 
same afternoon a minister visited our 
school and in one of the classes he spoke 
of cruelty to animals, and said we ought to 
be kind to them, because God created them, 
[Brown-Eyed Mischief. 


In the Kindergarten—I have two 
brothers and two sisters and together we 
make things lively. My oldest brother, who 
is eight years old, and I build snow forts 
in our spare time. Chatterbox is a pretty 
good ‘girl, in my opinion.—[Philip.N. Stone, 

I have a canary and he is a beautiful 
singer. I have a dove and she flies around 
the house and sits on my finger. Her mate 
died last fall: I can milk as good as any 
man:+[Violet, Twelve Years Old.: 





Bournemouth—Seeing some of the Ta- 


blers have asked me to give a description 
of my home in England, I will try and do 
so. I lived in the south of England at a 
place called Bournemouth. It is a seaside 
resort and has over 60,000 inhabitants. My 
home was about 10 minutes’ walk from the 
cliffs. There are steps leading from the 
cliffs to the beach; that is a nearer way of 
getting to the sea than going through the 
town. The cliffs are about 200 feet from the 
beach, and in summer they are covered 
with heath and furze and other sweet- 
smelling brush. There is also a beautiful 
driveway all along the top of the cliffs. 
Bournemouth is also called the “evergreen 
valley of the south,”’ as it is noted for its 
fine evergreens. An American writer who 
visited the town recently spoke of Bourne- 
mouth as glowing with newness and prog- 
ress. There is, he said, something in the 
very dash and vigor of Bournemouth that 
lays hold of the American heart. Cool in 
summer and warm in winter, Bournemouth 
claims to be the healthiest of health re- 
sorts in all the land; hundreds of people 
go there every winter for lung disease. 
Then it is also called “the town in a pine 
forest,’ as most of the houses are surround- 
ed with pine trees, which at one time was 
a part of the forest where William II met 
his death. The houses are mostly built of 


stone and brick. The pavements are of 
Limmer asphalt. Then there are the pleas- 
ure grounds running right through the 


town. These are kept in beautiful order, 
flowers laid out in all kinds of fancy ways, 
also. trees and shrubs. There is a lawn 
tennis court also a river running through 
to the sea. On top of these gardens is the 
‘invalids’ walk,’’ with seats all along for 
miles and a covered bandstand for the town 
band to play in. The gardens lead to the 
beach and pier. The pier “par excellence” 














is 838 feet, with a width of 35 feet at the 


There are bandstands and 
shelters for about 500 persons. The total 
seating accommodations are about 1600. 
Under the pier is a place for fishing, also 
where the steamers land. There are six 
steamers plying back and forth every day. 
Several times Bournemouth has been visit- 
ed by members of the royal family, also 
the king and queen of Sweden have made 
their home there in the winter. If the Ta- 
plers would like to hear more about Bourne- 
mouth, I will write again. I would like to 
send pictures to show the places { have 
spoken of, if they could be put in the paper. 
[English Girl, 

\# One picture, preferably one showing 
English Girl’s house, could be printed in 
these columns. 


end of the pier. 





The Best Piggy—I am 11 years old; I live 
on a farm. The old pig had seven little pigs 
and mine was the smallest of them alJ. 
Piggy could get nothing to eat, sn grandpa 
gave her to me in August, 1896. I began 
to feed her with a spoon at first, then from 
acup. Piggy grew so fast that I built her 
a trough. My brother was afraid of her, 
but I was not. In the spring Piggy would 
break down the side of her pen and run 
away. In a little while she would come 
back and call at our front door. She did 








this every day through the summer. I used 
to wash her face and card her every day, 
and she was the whitest piggy I ever saw. 
I would put some hay in the corner of her 
pen, but she would insist on making her 
own bed, and it seemed to me_she said, 
“Leave it alone.’”’ I made an agreement with 
papa that if he would buy the grain, he 
could have half of Piggy. Poor Piggy was 
killed on Dec 7, 1897. She weighed 360 lbs. 
Uncle Will bought my half for $8, which I 
put in the bank. I was very lonesome for a 
long time aftér Piggy was killed, for she 
was the best piggy in the whole world. 
[Sila I. Pierce. 





Soldiers—I think Meadow Lily was very 
much mistaken when she said that the sol- 
diers were tough looking. I saw all the 
boys in the 10th and 14th regiments and I 
am sure that they were not tough looking. 
I knew several of the boys in both regi- 
ments and the ones I Know are not tough 
looking. If I wasa boy I would fight those 
brawny Spaniards myself and I am sure 
I would not like anyone to call me a “‘tough- 
leoking” fellow. Tanglefoot, I am not afraid 
of your snakes and worms. I am a Penn- 
Sylvanian, 17 years of age, have brown eyes, 
black hair and like Olive, think myself 
800d-looking. I think ministers who play 
cards and bring their children up to it 
also, could not preach a very good sermon 
to the boys who play cards. What do you 
think, Tablers? I think the answer to Myr- 
tle Williams’s riddle is a trap. What is 
your opinion of the soldiers, Tablers? I 
honor a soldier ever so much, and I 
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have a story started? I wish we could have 
a badge to signify we belong to the Young 
Folks’ Table.—[A Soldier’s Daughter. 


think more of the ones who have to fight 
the enemy than of the admirals who 
get the glory of the victory in battle.—[A 
Soldier’s Sweetheart. 








From Ole Virginny—My mamma always 
reads your letters to me, and she is writ- 
ing this letter for me, for I am so very little 
I cannot write much. My name is just 
Neno, and I am just but nine. I wish Mr Wal- 
lace Sibley would write more about his. trick 
steers. I live at the natural bridge, in Vir- 
ginia, and I know Miss Grace Darling, too. 
We call her the -Princess. She rides a 
beautiful black horse.-with. white in. its 
face. I saw her letter in your paper. Our 


Welcoéme—I for one welcome the Georgia 
boy, and as I am an expert at making 
jchnnycake he can sit next to me at the 
Table, if he will send me a piece of mistle- 
toe, for I have never seen any. I think 
our Table is superior to the other Table, 
but wish’ we had a Bachelor of Cordaville, 
only one not so cynical: I think the picture 
from Tennessee a very good one; he looks 
as if he would be a true friend. Can’t we 
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FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN TRY IT. FOR 25 CENTS. t 


Rheumatism, La Grippe. 


In Bétter Health Than for the Past 
Fifty Years. 


Dear Sirs :—It is just about one year ago when I first com- 





(Trade Mark.] 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. 
menced using your “5 DROPS” for Nervous Rheumatism, Catarrh in the head and Bronchitis. I was so 
bad that I could not eat at all, in bed or anywhere else; my Nerves were all in a quiver, and my Liv- 
er and Kidneys were all out of order; in fact, I was so bad that I had to raise up in bed from five to 
twelve times in one night to get my breath and to keep from choking, but to-day I am heartier and 


in better health thanI have been for the past fifty years. Others are using it here with won- 


derful results and still more calling for it. 
Yours truly, GEORGE YEAGER, Portland. Ind., Feb. 17, 1898. 


IT IS THE BEST RHEUMATIC MEDICINE ON EARTH. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co.. Chicago. Gentlemen:—I received the order all right, for which I send thanks. 1 
am still taking the “5 DROPS” and am gaining every day—haven’t felt so well for ten years. have used all 
kinds of medicines, but have never found anything that has done for me what “5 DROPS” has. Our 
stage driver brings my medicine to me from Sharon, and he brings it very carefully, for he thinks there is no med- 
icine on earth like “5S DROPs,” He is using it for Rheumatism; he has only used it for three weeks and it has 
i He couldn’t harness his horses without sitting down a number of times, and it has stopped all 
the pain in his limbs, MRS. GEO. H. ROWELL, Strafford, Vermont, Feb. 18, 1898. 

“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Earache, Toothache, Hea 
Weakness, roup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 

FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGER to enable sufferers to give “5 DROPS” at least a trial, we will send a sample _ bot- 

tle, prepaid bv mail, for 25 cents. A sample bottle will convince you. Also, lJarge 
bottles (200 doses) $1.00, 3 bottles fer $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents wanted in 
new territory. rite us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 56 PIECES, Full size for family use, beauti- 
fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 

=> seliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 

on, set absolutely freeif you comply with the extraordi offer wesend 

; to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 

introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torp:d liver, if you agree to seil only six 


boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills hy mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one Gonen fatcer plated tea spoons tonether our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set sameday —~ received. This 
tr int. 
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The New York Weekly Tribune, 


THE GREAT 


National Family 


done wonders for him. 




















Newspaper 


For FARMERS 
Zee and VILLAGERS. 


icultural Department of the highest merit, all important news of the 
Hation abd World, comprehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, 








THE TRIBUNE 


interesting short stories, scientific and mechanical information, ilustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, and is 
instructive and entertaining to every member of every family. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER 


ONE YEAR 


BOTH for ony $1.25 


You therefore receive both papers for little more 
M 899 will be sent eb every subscriber on 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
AND THIS MAGAZINE 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. 
than the price of one. he American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1 


ayment of 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.35 in ° 
_ Address orders to either oe our <aiaen below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
H NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO. Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, getcece, tases Poitier mas. 
Write your name and address on a_ postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST, Tribune Office, New York City, anda 
sample copy of the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 
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dogs’ names are Keno and Leo Ducks. Leo 
Ducks weighs over 100 pounds and he is 
yellow. Once when he was little, he pick- 
ed up a little baby duck and carried it 
over a mile in his mouth. When we did get 
it away it wasn’t hurt one bit, only very 
wet. I think it enjoyed the ride, don’t 
you? We once had a pretty bay horse, 
Prince Harry, but my papa gave him to a 
poor colored preacher, Brother Jimmison, 
because he had to walk long miles to his 
different churches. Brother Jimmison has 
baptized over 500 colored people in the creek 


THE. WHOLE FAMILY 


right under the -natural’ bridge. Most lit- 
tle children are afraid of the natural bridge, 
it is-so big.—[Neno V. Kent. 


Chaps—When I attended the high school 
I did not join the rougher boys in their 
noontime walks and rambles, but rather 
stayed at the schoolhouse and fread library 
books. ._At last, however, I became so tired 
of being a conventist that I did associate 
with the other boys, but it was not till some 
of the roughest had left. I was too bash- 
ful to associate with the rougher boys. 





Some people think that a farmer boy has 
nothing to do in the winter. I guess they’ 
think so, if they had as many “chaps on 
their hands’’ as I do.—{One of Those Bash- 
ful Boys. 





Goldie’s question, 
went to school, 


In answer to Little 
President Johnson never 
[Maple Leaf. 

I have a dog named Ponto. He likes to 
go to school with me but my teacher doesn’t 
like to have him there.—[Edwin. 








GRIP EPIDEMIC 
DEFEA 


The Treatment — 
That Will Cure lt. 





A New System of 
Treatment Has Been 
Discovered for the 
Cure of Influenza or 
Grip, Catarrh, Weak 
Lungs, and Consump- 
tion. 


Noted Specialist of 
New York City 
Makes Public the 
Result of His Prac- 
tice and Experience 
in These Diseases. 

Those Who Write to 

- His Laboratories May 

Obtain a Complete 

Free Course of Treat- 


ment, 


The articles which have ys gee in the 
papers of late have drawn the attention of 
millions to a condition which is a menace to 
millions. 

The Grip is again epidemic. 

It has been shown that it is an infectious 
disease and an extremely dangerous one, and 
that when neglected and not properly treated, 
it may lead to pneumonia or consumption. 

That is_due to the presence and growth of 
a germ only lately discovered. 

President Murphy of the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City, and Dr. Biggs, the 
bacteriologist, helieves that steps should be 
taken to declare it a contagious disease and to 
record every case of it, the same as those of 
scarlet fever, measles or small-pox. 

In the meantime our readers will, no doubt, 
be glad to know what todo when they think 
they are threatened with or attacked by the 


Have You the Grip? 


The symptoms of Grip in the beginning are 
partly nervous and partly those of a com- 
mon cold. 

It generally commences with a sense of 
chill or a coldness down the spine, anxi- 
Wy, feverishness, headache over the eyes. 

is may go offto pains in the limbs and 
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The Grip Bacilli as Sketched Under the Microscope in the Doctor Slocum 
Laboratories, New York City. 


back, racking cough, nausea, loss of appe 
tite, painful, watery eyes, sneezing, night- 
sweats, running at the nose and extreme 
prostration. 

If you have an 
ou have probably been attack 


The Cure Is Simple. 


As Grip is caused by a germ or bacillus, 
obviously the only natural way to cure it 
is by destroying the germ. Scientists have 
been studying the germ and its habits for 
some time and at last a method of treat- 
ment has been perfected at the Doctor 
Slocum Laboratories, New York City, which 
has proved to be a positive success. 

The Dr. Slocum Method destroys and anni- 
hilates the germs which cause all the trouble 
and by its specific action on the disordere 
nerve centers cures the effects of the 
poison with which the germs have infected 
the system. 

The Dr. Slocum System of treatment com- 
bines a medicine and a food, and, besides 
destroying the germs, it builds up and 
strengthens the whole system. It makes 
fat, bone and muscle, eliminates wastes ma- 
terial and restores vim and vigor to the vital 
organs. 


or all of these apeeteme 
y the 








There is no doubt at all of the efficacy of this 
simple method of tment, which has proved 
successful wherever it has been put into practice. 


A Broad-Minded Offer. 


The Doctcr realizes that of the many thou- 
sands of the readers of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST who are suffering from the Grip and 
Lung Weakness, many cannot afford to pay 
high prices for fees and medicine, and others 
are loath to try a system which is perfectly 
new to them. For this reason he offers to 
send to all who write three tree Dotties of the 
remedies which comprise his System of treat- 
ment. 

This System is a positive cure for Grip, Ca- 
tarrh, Coughs, Delicate Lungs, Consumption 
and ail similar diseases of Chest, Throat and 
General Weakness, Loss of Flesh and all Con- 
ditions of Wasting Away. 

Simply write to Dr. T. A. Slocum, Laborato- 
ries, 98 Pine street, New York, giving your 
name and full address, when you will get the 
three free bottles with full directions for use, 
and advice adapted to your case, recent testi- 
monials, ete. 

Do not wait till the disease goes too far, but 
write NOW and thus prevent dangerous com- 
plications, which may otherwise ensue, Tell 
the Doctor you read this article in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, when writing. 








Talk Around the Table. 
[From .Page 55.] 
women should fill. If he can furnish the 
wherewithal to support the thousands of 
self-supporting girls in our land, so that 
they may be freed from hardship and con- 
tact with the~world of men, that is so fast 
contaminating them, then let him speak 
harshly of them, otherwise keep silence. 

[Juanita, 





SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 
A New Jersey Farmer’s Daughter, 364 Days 
Old. 


Our Story--Part VIII. 








Morning dawned, and Bill, sobered by 
last night’s escape, shaved and washed 
and started out in search of a_ possible 
breakfast. Down town he sauntered. All 
was life and bustle. The incoming train 
unloaded its passengers at the station. Bill 
looked on with lazy interest. Soon his at- 
tention was attracted by a man hastening 
up the street. He paused reluctantly, as 
Bill, cap in hand, accosted him. ‘‘Could you 
help a poor fellow who is down on his luck 
to a job?’”’ “No, I can’t,’’ was the brusque 
reply. “I’m a stranger. What’s the matter 
with you, drink?” 

“I don’t deny it, but I’m honest and I 
want to reform.” ‘‘Want to reform, do 
you?” repeated the stranger. ‘‘Well, I want 
3ill Green.”’ “It won’t be half so hard for 
you to find Bill Green as it will be for me 
to reform,” responded the worthy. 

“What do you mean? Do you know Bill 
Green?” “No, I don’t, but I saw the wretch 
dead-drunk in a grog shop this morning.” 

“Quick, where!’ gasped the young man. 
The directions quickly given,the stranger 
hastened off. Bill stood still, gazing reflec- 
tively at the dollar left in his palm. “Be 
good and you’ll be lonesome. Guess I'll go 
in here.’”” And up the steps of the nearest 
saloon he started, when his arm was rudely 
grasped and a burly policeman questioned 
sharply, ‘Who was that you were talking 
with?’’ 

“Why, that’s the man you police are af- 
ter. He’s gone to Feely’s saloon to find his pal, 
Bill Green.” ‘Suffering Caesar!’”’ ejaculated 
the officer, and up the street he sprinted. 

The traveler reached the saloon, and on 
inquiring for Bill. Green, learned that he 
had left there that morning. “I saw Bill 
g0 by about an hour ago, all scrubbed and 
scraped,” volunteered a bystander. 

A thought flashed through the stranger’s 
mind. “How was that man _ dressed?’ 
“Rusty black coat, Scotch cap.” 

“Fool, fool!”” he groaned. ‘But I’ll have 
him yet.”” And through the door he dashed 
into — 

{ZF This is the eighth installment of a 10- 
Part story written by 10 Tablers, the read- 
ers to guess at the close of the series which 
Tabler wrote each part. The 10 story writ- 
ers are Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Fred of Sightly Hill, Girl of the Period, 
Evangeline, Aunt Violet, Yensie Carlton, 
Juanita, H. Annette Poole, Marie Theresa. 
Part VII appeared in the issue of Jan 7. 
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whose house is conspicuously clean, whose work worries 
her least, whose leisure time is greatest, how she manages, 
The chances are ten to one she will answer: 


‘‘I do all my cleaning with 


GO Dust eels: 





Powder 


Sold by all grocers. Largest package—greatest economy. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St.Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 








4-POUND CATALOGUE FREE! 


THIS BIG CATALOGUE CONTAINS 1120 PAGES is 9x12x2 inches in size ™ 
contains over 100,000 quotatious, 10,000 illustrations, the largest, most 
LOWEST WHOLESALE’ Chie, catalogue ever published. NAME My 

LOWEST WHOLESALE CHICAGO PRICES ON EVERY THING, uding 

everything in Groceries, Drugs, Dry 8, Notions, Clothing, Cloaks, 

Dresses, Boots and Shoes, Watches, Jewelry, Books, Hardware, Stoves, 

Agricultural implements, Furniture, Harness, Saddles, Buggies, Sewing 
Machines, Crockery, Organs, Pianos, Musical lnstruments, Fursishing Goode. 
Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Photographic Goods, ete, Tells 


just what your storekeeper at home must pay foreve: ng he buys 
and will prevent him from overcharging you on an g you re | 


explains just how to order, how much the on Eo! express or mail 
beonanythingto your town. THE BIG BOOK COSTS US NEARLY SI, 
the postage alone is 30cents. 

OU R FREE OFFER Cut this advertisement out 
ES __ ne and send to us with 15 ceatsin 
stamps to help pay the 80 cents pos and the Big Book will be sent 
to you FREE by mail postpaid, and if you don’t say it is worth 100 
times the 15 cents you send, as a key to the lowest wholesale prices 
of everything, say so, and we will immediately return yeur 15 cents. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 
“It is a monument of business information.”—Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune. 
i “A wonderful piece of work.”— Washington National Tribune. 
or ‘*The catalogue is a wonder.” —Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
| a = * ‘ CHICAGO ILLUSA. “Sears, Roebuck & Co. is one of the largest houses of its kind in 
= Chicago.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
“The big catalogue forms one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be sent into a district.” 
~Boyce’s Monthly, Chicago. 
“Their catalogue is a vast department store boiled down.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
*‘The catalogue is certainly a merchandise encyclopedia.” —Chicago Epworth Herald. 
‘*4 law should be passed compelling the use of this catalogue in all public schools,” —The Hon. G. A. Southtoun. 
We could quote thousands of similar extracts, SEND 15 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the 4-lb. book by return mail. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK &*CO.(Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen’s Nickel Watch. 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and 
Reliable Time Keeper. . 




















Given for 7 New Subscriptions (other than the 
sender’s own). 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever 
sold at the price. It is a stem-winding watch, and the 
movement is the latest style put on the market by one of 
the largest watch companies in the country—it is nickel 
damaskeened; has 7 jewels with train bearings 1n metal 
settings, safety pinion, compensation balance and supe- 
rior white enamel dial. It runs 26 hours and takes no 
longer to wind than any other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an expensive watch. The case 
is nickel, guaranteed to keep its color and to be very 
durable. The illustration shows the exact size of the 
watch, but gives but avery poor idea of its attractive 
appearance. We guarantee satisfaction, and to any-ene 
not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully refund the 
amount paid, upon application. There is no longer any 
reason for any person to be without a watch as the 
terms upon which we offer this put it within zeach of 
all. We can furnish either Roman or Arabic .ettering on 
the dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription ne vear 
$3.50. Postage paid oy us <n each case. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 101d delay send to the one “earest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY. Pubtishers. 
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HOME SWEET HOME. 


7 Successful Women. 
: 2 rs 





FIFTEEN DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES 


‘Do any of our feminine readers—or mas- 
culine ones, either—happen to know of in- 
stances in which women or girls have suc- 
ceeded in their own farm or neighborhood 
in earning a livelihood for themselves on 
their own account, in a commercial way, or 
in earning their pin money while keeping 
house and doing the duties usually devolv- 
ing upon their sex? 

The reason the question is asked, is this: 
We are constantly in receipt of inquiries 
from women in all parts of the country, as 
to possible employment. The answer is 
usually given that the inquirer’s prospects 
are liable to be better in her own neighbor- 
hood, where she is known, than anywhere 
else, there being exceptions, of course, in 
the instances of physicians, nurses and 
other persons with professional training. 

Now in order to enlighten and encourage 
many women and girls who must earn their 
living or at least their spending money, we 
shall offer prizes for the most interesting 
and helpful true accounts of women who 
have found or created a demand for their 
services near home, or near friends, and ren- 
dered themselves self-supporting, along 
mercantile lines; that is, outside school 
teaching, practicing law or medicine, nurs- 
ing, preaching, etc. Prizes are offered also 
for detailed accounts of various means 
which have succeeded in bringing a regular 
supply of spending money. We don’t want 
suggestions as to what might be done; we 
must have true stories of what has been 
done, with names, dates and places, though 
the names and places need not necessarily 
be printed in the paper. 

For the five best stories of successful 
women who are earning or have earned 
their living by their ability and ingenuity, 
in ways which will be suggestive to others, 
prizes of two dollars each will be awarded. 

For the best five stories of women or girls 
who have found ways of earning their pin 
money, prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded. 

All letters must be addressed to the Prize 
Editor at this office, and must reach here 
on or before March 1, 1899. The writer’s 
name and address must be written clearly 
at the head of the first sheet, and all in- 
quiries concerning the conditions of the 
contest will be answered cheerfully through 
these columns. 





The Farm Home. 


[From a paper by W. G. Walker before 
the Illinois farmers’ institute.] 

We are told that a majority of our emi- 
nent men and women come from the farm. 
The wonder is not that such is the case, 
but that the ratio is not even greater, when 
we consider the environments of the youth 
of other callings compared with those of 
the farm. Then if the farmer has such 
grand possibilities, it should inspire him to 
greater efforts to improve his opportuni- 
ties, not by opposing nature and trying to 
force his child to adopt the same vocation 
he, himself, follows, without even knowing 
is distasteful or not, but he 
should study his child’s tastes, find out 
what his strong points are and help him to 
develop them. 

Give your children as good a school edu- 
cation as your means will allow, but don’t 
fall into the error of thinking that what 
can be learned at school is all the education 
needed. There is no class of beings in the 
world so helpless as the college graduate 
with no practical education, and by a prac- 
tical education’-I mean what is learned by 
experience. Keep your home well supplied 
with first class literature, not only that 
which pertains to the farm, but other kinds 
also, for when one has a half hour’s read- 
ing during the busy season, he hardly cares 
to read on the same subject that has per- 
haps occupied his mind all day while fol- 
lowing the plow. In short, make your home 
as nearly an ideal one as your means will 
permit. But be sure you never go beyond 
your means, for if you do, you will only 
succeed in making slaves of yourself and 
family, and thereby do the very thing you 
were striving not to do, by instilling into 
the minds of your children so thorough a 
disgust for the farm that they will leave it 
at the first opportunity. 

But if you thoroughly inculcate in the 





young mind a love for nature, which he 
comes so constantly in contact with on the 
farm, and later teach him by practical ex- 
perience that he can with industry, guided 
by intelligence, win from the soil not only 
the bare necessaries, but also the comforts 
and luxuries of life, and by due regard to 
frugality Jay up something for a ramy day, 
you may rest assured that he will 
not leave the farm unfess he has a strongly 
developed bias for some other vocation in 
life and will only leave the farm at the call 
of duty, and in such case will be pretty sure 
to ad@honor to his family and himself, and 
the farmer would be justified in saying, 
“So mote it be.” 





The Busiest Soul. 





When you see your best porcelain piled on 
the rug, 
And the catsup spilled into your hat, 
And your stock of molasses poured out of 
the jug 
In the eyes of the tortoise-shell cat; 


When you doze on the lounge in post-pran- 
dial rest, 
And you are awakened to feel like a 
wreck, 
With your medicine bottles piled up on 
your chest, 
And a handful of salt down your neck; 


When you see the gas globe o’er the floor 
swiftly rolled 
Like a ball—there’s abundance of proof 
That a baby some eighteen or twenty 
months old 
Is the busiest soul ’neath the roof. 





When to Punish Children—Don’t punish 
your little ones before others. It stirs up all 
the temper there is in their little bodies. 
Not only that, but if they are old enough 
to realize much, it lessens their respect for 
you, and their own self-respect receives a 
bad blow. I say wait until you are alone 
with the child, and if after a kind and loving 
talk, you feel that it. must be punished, do 
it. I have seen children so ashamed at 
being reproved or punished before people 
that it has made my heart ache for them. 
Perhaps this would be what some would 
like, and think it better for them to be so 
ashamed. Ido not. Besides, if a child does 
wrong things before our guest, or their own 
companions, it hurts us very much, but 
if we punish a child before them, will the 
latter not be very much disturbed? And it 
will hurt them by making them feel uncom- 
fortable and out of place. So it makes it 
bad all around.—[A. E. J. 





For Mumps—Take oats and burn or roast 
them as you would coffee, then place them 
in a woolen bag and apply where the pain 
is. When the bag gets cold change for a 
warm one. It should give relief in 15 min- 
utes.—[J. L. Hersey. 





Rubbing Unnecessary—If white clothes 
are well soaked in very warm water con- 
taining plenty of soap and a little kerosene, 
they need not be boiled. With a slight rub- 
bing and a little borax added to the rins- 
ing water, they will be white and nice. 
cm. Ti dn 














Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds, 


” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
foom will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
cuminggows diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggista. 
booklet with testimenials free, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta, 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Alleock’s 


PoROUS PLASTERS 
GET THE RIGHT PLASTER. 


There are others, but you don’t 
want them. When you need a 
plaster you need it, and there’s 
no time for experimenting and 
finding out mistakes afterward. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
quick and sure, and acknowl- 
edged by the highest medical 
authorities and everybody else 
to be the best remedy for pains 
and aches of every description. 

Do not be persuaded to accept 
a substitute. Allcock’s have no 
equal. 


are 





Free—The New Cure for Kidney and 


Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
—=—= Disorders of the Kidneys and 
EZ——— Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
f Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent passing 
water, Dropey, etc. For these 
diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava- 
Kaya §& b, called by botan- 
ists, the piper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. 
It has the extraordinary record 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly on the Kidneys, 
and cures by draining out of the 
: => Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 
— Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
Mrs.Castle,Poestenkill,N.Y cause the diseased conditions. 
Rev. W. Moore of Washington, D. C., testifies in 
the Christian Advocate that it bmw reg cured him of 
Rheumatism and Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
ears’ standing. Hon. W. A. Spearman, of Bartlett, 
enn., describes his terrible suffering from Uric Acid, 
Gravel and Urinary difficulty, being four months con- 
fined to his bed, and his complete cure by the Kaya- 
Kava Shrub. Many ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, 
of Poestenkill, N. Y., and Mrs. L. D. Fegeley, Lancaster, 
Tils., also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 

Kidney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It is a 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The Church 
Kidney Cure Co., No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








Big Drop in Dress Goods. 


Every one can now buy Dress Goods of every 
description and from one yard upwards, for just 
as little money as the largest merchants can buy 
in quantities. You will receive free by mail post- 
paid, a book of 60 cloth samples of latest things in 
all kinds of Dress Goods, at 12 1-2c to $1.25 per yard, 
also full instructions how to order, etc., if you will 
cut this notice out and mail to the big reliable 
house of 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 


MONUMENTS 


DON'T *fui'you investfrate WHITE BRONZE, 


More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to suit 
all. Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly improved. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 


investigate. 
MOSS GROWING. CRUMBLING. 
NO CLEANING. N oO CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport; Conn. 












When writing to advertisers be to 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. eo 








LARKIN SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥s 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN american Agriculturist, Oct! 22d, Nov. 19th, 26ths 


- 











FON FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


A Novel Entertainment, 
RAY STOKELY. 








The high school had been in need of a 
new piano, so we received the promise of 
the board of education that should we get 
up an entertainment that would help pay 
for it and one that the public would pat- 
ronize, it would help us with $100. We 
decided on a mock trial in which a young 
lady brought suit against a young man for 
breach of promise of marriage, asking $10,- 
000 damages. I was one of the attorneys, 
together with two other classmates of 
mine (both boys), in behalf of the defend- 
ant, while on the other side we were com- 
pelled to work against the assistant super- 
intendent of our high school, a young man 
who had been studying law for over a year, 
while none of us had hardly seen any law 
books. 

You may imagine that it pleased 
the audience as we held their interest for 
three and a half hours. There were about 
50 persons in the ‘‘cast,”’ consisting of five 
attorneys, plaintiff and defendant, 20 wit- 
nesses, two stenographers, sheriff, bailiff, 
clerk of courts, one judge and two assist- 
ants and 13, jurors. The net proceeds 
amounted to about $40, which every one 
remarked as being extraordinary for a 
town of less than 2000 inhabitants. 

pera; 


Ward Grant’s Birthday Party. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





My little friend, Ward Grant, was a 
happy boy the day his mother told him 
he could have a party on his birthday, 
and invite twelve of his playmates. “But 
what delighted him most was that they 
would be asked to come representing In- 
dians. That seemed too good to be true, 
and when he heard it he gave a war whoop 
which sounded so much like a real Indian, 
that his Uncle Ned said he ‘was afraid 
of him.”” His mother wrote the irvitations 
on birch bark, and in the lower left-hand 
corner was written, “Indian costumes.”’ 
You and I know the boys were glad to re- 
ceive them, and could hardly wait for the 
longed-for day to come, and when at last 
it did arrive, not one stayed away. Such 
queer looking little fellows they were, with 
their browned faces. Most of them wore 
moccasins, some were almost covered with 
fur, and on their heads were feathers of all 
colors and kinds, making them look very 
savage indeed. 

Before the afternoon, the furniture had 
been removed from the large, old-fashioned 
hall, the floor covered -with green crash, 
and the walls decked with great boughs of 
greens, and to make it more woodsy, cages 
of hanging birds were hung on _ the 
branches. To keep the boys from being too 
noisy, Ward’s big brother Carl stayed with 
them; but several times he nearly forgot he 
was not a little chap like the others, and 
made just as much noise as they did. At 
an early hour the fun began. At one end 
of the hall was a target, beside it a bow 
with a gum-tipped arrow. Each had his 
turn in shooting. But after this, they had 
a merry time with parlor quoits and pillow- 
dex. 

Then came supper, which some of them 
said was the best of all. After they had 
seated themselves on the floor, small bas- 
kets were passed, and when they looked 
under the dainty napkin, which was on top, 
they found sandwiches, nuts, candies and 
fancy cakes baked in the shape of ani- 
mals. Of course, it would not be a real 
party without ice cream. This was passed 
last, and took the form of comical little 
brownies. After supper they all gathered 
around an open fire in the dining room, 
and Uncle Ned, who had been out west 
two years with the Indians, told them 
Stories about Indian boys. One little lad 
said he wished Ward had a birthday every 
ony and the others said they wished so, 
00, 

“They Say’-—-The one term, “they say,” 
is responsible for nine-tenths of the lies 
which repetition and familiarity finally 
convert into seemingly bona-fide evidence. 
One usually hears an exciting bit of gossip 
launched forth with these words, while at 
the same time the speaker adroitly shields 
herself by declaring that, personally, she 


MOTHERS 








does not know it to be true. The man or 
woman who thus screens himself or her- 
self is nothing short of a coward.—[Jose- 
phine Hill in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Jennie: Herbie, it says here another oc- 
togenarian’s dead. What’s an octogenar- 
ian? Herbie: Well, I don’t just know what 
they are, but they must be awfully sick- 
ly creatures. You never hear of ’em but 
they’re dying. 





Senator Mason of Illinois was once called 
upon by a Chicago porkpacker who was 
profuse in his thanks for the senator’s fight 
against Germany’s attitude toward Ameri- 
can pork. “I can’t thank you too much,” 
said the visitor. ‘‘You shan’t go without 
some recognition, however. Our firm in- 
tends to name a ham after you.” 





No man undertakes a trade he has not 
learned, even the meanest; yet everyone 
thinks himself sufficiently qualified for the 
hardest of all trades—that of government. 
[Socrates. 











FP] Weary Woman 
Stands Up.—The 
3 hard-worked sales- 
lady—the tired 
shopper, the worn- 
out mother with 
babe in arms—they 
one and all stand 
up. Man, chival- 
rous man, sits 

down. This is the 
daily spectacle in 
modern street cars. 
Any competent 
physician will tell 
you that woman is 
peculiarly unfitted 
to bear the strain of 
long hours upon her 
feet. Unless she takes special pains to 
build herself up in a womanly way, this 
unusual demand upon her strength will 
result in a serious weakness and disease 
of the delicate organs which distinguish 
her from man. The encroachments of 
these maladies are heralded by general 
weakness and lassitude, headaches, de- 
spondency and _ irritability, weak back, 
pains and dragging-down sensations. Neg- 
lect of these symptoms means invalidism, 
insanity or early death. 

There is a remedy that will so strengthen 
and build up woman’s special organism, 
that she may withstand the strain of long 
hours upon her feet, and escape the maladies 
that would destroy her general health and 
her capability as a wife and mother. It is 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It builds 
up the muscles that support and strengthen 
the organs peculiar to the sex. It enables 
her to stand without feeling pulled down 
and without pain 
or extreme weari- 
ness. It cures all 
womanly weakness 
and disease. It fits/\ 
her not only for 
work, but for 

healthy, happy 
wifehood and 
motherhood. 

Mrs. Claus Nelson, 
of Pico Heights, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Box gr 
writes: “I had fe- 
male trouble, and Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Pre- 
scription, together 
with the advice given 
in his book, cured 
me of five years’ 
sickness.”’ 

r. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation, 




















AND DAUGHIERS 











If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE. them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
4ll correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
FOR 


CUBA'S FREEDOM. 


A Full and Graphic Account of 
Her Great Struggle. 


ONTAINING a Complete Record of Apanich Tyr- 
annyand Oppression; Scenes of Violence and 
Bloodshed; Frequent Uprisings of a Gallant 

People; the Great Iusurrection of the *Black le;’? 
the volutions of 1868 and ’95-#6-97 and 98; daring 
deeds of Cuban Heroes and Patriots; Thrilling 
Incidents of the Conflict; American Aid for the 
Cause of Cuba; Secret Expeditions; Inside Facts of 
the War, together with a full description of the 
“Queen of the Antilles;” its Great Resources, 
Products and Scenery; Manners and Customs of the 
People, Etc., Ete. This work is tully up to date, contain- 
ing a complete account of The Destruction of the 
patiechip Maine, andthe Report of the Board of 
nquiry. 


By Gonzalode Quesada, Charge d’ Affaires of 
the Republic of Cuba at Washington, D.C. 


In this comprehensive volume the whole ic and 
interesting story of Cuba, from the time of its dis- 
covery down to the present, is gra wed told. For 
centuries the inhabitants of this utiful and pro- 
ductive Island have been writhing under the curse 
of Spanish tyranny, by which they have been robbed 
and impoverished. Repeatedly and gallantly have the 
—under.the Western spirit of liberty and progress whic 
actuated the forefathers of our own progressive people— 
risen oo and fought and paurell out their blood 
in heroic efforts for independence. But every time 
their weakness in numbers has been met by a murderous 
horde, who have overpowered the patriots and visited 
upon this fair Island a series of outrages, massacres 
and heart-rending cruelties scarcely equalled in the 
annals of history. ~ 


Superbly Embellished with Engravings 
Of Battle Scenes, Commanders and 
Many Objects of Interest. 





STRUGGLE 


The work nGurtnted ‘from clear, new_t on 
fine calender paper, and comprised in one 
large Octavo Volume of over 600 pages. 


Special Reduction in Price, 


The regular retail price of Cuba’s Great Struggle 
for Freedom, bound in_ fine cloth with gilt side 
stamp, is $1.50 postpaid. While the supply lasts, we 
will send the book io our readers for $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. The supply is limited, and it will have to be a 
case of first come, first served. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 













Address (in full) 
STYLE 35 


30 Days Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
= Buy direct from factory and save $10.00 to $25.00. Don’t pay 
agents and dealers large proiits. 


$45 Arlington Sewing Machine, high-arm $14.50 
$35 6 66 6“ “ 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 'N ADVANCE. 


$12.50 


These machines have all the latest improvements light run- 
ing, noiseless; adapted for lightor heavy work, self threading 
shuttle, self-setting needle, automatic bobbin winder and 
complete set of best attachments free. 
We are headquarters and have all makes and kinds in stock from 
Baby Machines at 95 cents to the best high arm. 

Over 50 different styles including machines as low s$8.00 

A first class high-arm machine at $9.25. 
logue and testimonials free. 


10 Years written warranty. 


Large illustrated cata- 
Write today for special freight offer. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. 8-42, 


Cieago, Ills. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Point and Honiton. 
MRS R. P. G. CARVER. 





The accompanying designs in point and 
honiton lace are original. The braid should 
be firmly basted on the pattern and the 














ends neatly joined. The inner curves should 
be overcast to make them lie flat. The edge 
is finished with pearling, which is basted 
close to the edge of the braid and then finely 
everhanded on. These pieces can be maue 
of almost any of the lace braids one may 














select. The doilies were made with No 800 
and 500 lace thread. No 800 was used for 
the lace stitches and 500 for the bars. The 
little rings in the small doily were made of 
No 800 wound over an ivory knitting nee- 











dle and then buttonholed. The lace was 
made of a little finer braid than the doilies, 
and No 900 thread was used. 





Lady’s Silk Mitten. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





For medium size, cast eighty-two stitches 
on three needles, and with the fourth needle 
knit once around plain. 

lst, 2d and 3d rounds—Purl two, knit 
two. 

4th round—K one, throw the thread over, 
k one, over, k one, over, K one, over, k one, 
over, k one, over, kK one, p two. Continue 
thus till only 10 stitches are left. K eight 
plain, p two. 

5th round—Slip one, k one, pass slip stitch 
over, k nine, p two. Continue till ten 
stitches are left. K eight, p two. 

6th round—Slip and bind as before, k 
seven, p two. Continue till ten stitches are 
left. K eight, p two. 

7th round—Slip and bind, k five, k two 
together, p two. Continue until ten stitches 
are left. K eight, p two. This completes 
the shell. 

8th round—Like the 3d. 

9th round—Like the 4th. 

10th round—Like the 5th. 

llth round—Like the 6th 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The cable pattern on the back of the hand 
is made thus: 

12th round—Like the 3d, and 13th round 
like the 4th. 

14th round—Slip four stitches on to an 
extra needle, k four, k four from extra needle 
and p two. Continue this every 13th round 
until the end where the little finger is to 
be, and one shell stripe must be continued 
up to the same point on each side of the 
cable pattern. 

When the wrist is long enough, take three 
stitches to begin the thumb, and purl one 
on each side of them. The next round and 
every 4th round, increase two stitches and 
purl one on each side to outline the 
thumb, until there are twenty-seven 
stitches in the thumb besides the purled 
stitches. 

Now start the thumb and keep the cable 
stripe in the middle of the back of the 
hand. Now that there are 27 stitches, knit 
three rounds plain, except the cable stitch 
on the back. Cast on four extra stitches 
at the end of the third round. Now string 
the thumb stitches on a thread by using a 
sewing needle. 

Continue to knit all the other stitches, 
which will form the hand, narrowing every 
other round where the extra stitches were 
made, until seventy-nine stitches are left. 
Knit once plain, and begin to narrow by 
knitting seven and narrowing once, k seven, 
n one, k seven, continue the whole round. 

K seven rounds plain. 

K six, n, continue all round. K six rounds 
plain, k five, repeat all the way round. 

K five rounds plain, k four, n, repeat all 
the way round. 

K four rounds plain, narrow once on each 
needle every other round until four stitches 
are left on each needle, then narrow twice 
every other round on each needle and bind 
off. Draw the end of the thread through to 
the wrong side and secure it firmly with 
needle and thread. 

The thumb must now be finished. Take 
twenty-seven stitches on three needles and 
pick up four stitches from the selvage of 
the gore formed between the hand and 
the thumb, by casting on the four extra 
stitches. K one round, narrow once at the 
gore for four rounds. K fifty plain rounds, 
narrow off by knitting two stitches together 
on each needle every other round until only 
one stitch is left on each needle. Bind off 
and secure the end of the thread on the 
wrong side with a sewing needle and 
thread. 

This mitten will not require more than 
four half-ounce balls of knitting silk, and 
needles of No 20 size. 





A Useful Article for the Boys. 


F. M. HAMILTON. 





Cut from heavy cloth a shape like illus- 
tration, the dotted line to be the length of 


c 


d 
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the foot. Fold and sew with strong thread 
from a to b, and frome to d. Turn the 
seams in and bind neatly the upper edge 
or opening. This is an excellent thing to 
secure warmth and firmness when worn in- 
side of a rubber boot, and mothers will 
notice a difference in the appearance of the 
boys’ stockings on mending day. 





To Wash Quilts—Quilt washing is not a 
hard task, if done in the following manner: 
Fill a boiler half full of water. Stir in 
half a pint of soft soap (or half a bar of 
hard soap shaved thin), and three table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene. Put in one quilt, 
stirring frequently, to have every part in 
contact with water. Let boil 15 minutes, 
and remove to the tub. Put through the 
wringer after being thoroughly rinsed in 
cool water. Rinse again in the same man- 
ner and hang on the line. When the quilt 
is dry, baste strips of worn calico along on 
edges to keep clean where they come against 
the face. Carpets may be washed in the 
same manner as quilts, also white clothes, 
very little rubbing being necessary where 
kerosene and soap are used together.—[A. 
R. A. ; 





THEY WANT TO TELL 


These Grateful Women Who Have 
Been Helped by Mrs. Pinkham. 


Women who have suffered severely 
and been relieved of their ills by Mrs, 
Pinkham’s advice and medicine are 
constantly urging publication of their 
statements for the benefit of other wo- 
men. Here are two such letters: 

Mrs. Lizzie BEVERLY, 258 Merrimac 
St., Lowell, Mass., writes: 

**It affords me great pleasure to tell 
allsuffering women of the benefit I have 
received from taking Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Icanhard- 
ly find words toexpress my gratitude for 
what she has done forme. My trouble 
was ulceration of the womb, _ I was un- 
der the doctor’s care. Upon examina- 
tion he found fifteen very large ulcers, 
but he failed todome good. I took sev- 
eral bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, also used the Sanative 
Wash, and am cured. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
gnedicine saved my life, and I would 
recommend it to all suffering women.” 

Mrs. Amos TROMBLEAY, Ellenburgh 
Ctr., N. Y.. writes: 

“*T took cold at the time my baby 
was born, causing me to have milk 
legs, and was sick in bed for eight 
weeks. Doctors did me no good, I 
surely thought I would die. I was al- 
so troubled with falling of the womb. 
Icould not eat, had faint spells as 
often as ten times a day. One day a 
lady came to see me and told me of the 
benefit she had derived from taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s medicine, and ad- 
vised me totry it. I did so, and had 
taken only half a bottle before I was 
able to sit in a chair. After taking 
three bottles I could do my own work. 
I am now in perfect health.” 





SEND US ONE DOLLAR sx, 24. ond, wo, wan 


pat J high grade RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subject to examination. 
Examine it a 








stove bargain 





WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
sSTOV 


freight E CATALOCUE 


charges, This stove is size No. 8, oven is 164x18xl1l, top 
is 42x23; made from best pig iron, extra large flues,heavy 
covers, heavy linings and grates, large oven shelf,heavy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamen- 
tations and trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish 
reclain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
st coal burner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
ae. making ita perfect wood burner. WEISSUE A BIND- 
NG@ GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge tes 625.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
about $1.00 for each 590 miles, so we save you at least $10, 
4ddress, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine), CHICAGO, 
(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Edi 
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Double Breech-Loader 

Guns and Rifles trom $2 to $60. Re-(f 3 

volvers, 70 cts, up. Knives, Razors, ~ 

Seines, Tents, Sportin Goods of all kinds. 

Send 3c stamps for 75 page Catalogue and 
t. 465 W. Main St. 


save per cen . Main St. 
ALEX.L. SEMPLE & CO. covisviite, av.§ 








Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Se ee D?.-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COM 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THB 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Those Procuring New Yearly 


Our YEAR BOOK aod ALMANAC is included with every yearly subscription paid for 1898 and beyond. - 
Those wishing to purchase premiums can do so at the advertised prices, or in conmection with a year’s subscriptien. 








No. 128. Stevens “ Favorite ” Rifle. 


Given for 18 New Yearly Subscriptions (other than the sender’s own). 





In the “Favorite ”’ Rifle we offer a’ strong and thoroughly made‘arm, perfect in symmetry, 
safe, aceurate and portable. 

The model of the “ Favorite” Rifle has been pronounced perfect, weighing but 4 1-2 pounds, 
and is perfectly balanced. They are rifled and chambered for the .22 rim-fire and the .25 
Stevens rim-fire cartridges. - It has a detachable barrel, and the rifle can be taken apart in 10 
seconds and packed in a small place, or as quickly put together. The accuracy of these arms 
is wonderful. The barrels are 22 inches in length, one-third octagon, two-thirds round, and 
nicely browned. The action has a strong case-hardened frame, a strong solid breech block 
which when thrown down or by closing brings the hammer to half cock. When the lever is 
down an unobstructed view of the inside of the barrel can be seen and rifle easily cleaned from 
the breech end. The stock is finely modeled and has a shot gun butt. 

Price $6.00. which includes a year’s subscription to our Journal. Sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 10 lbs. 





No. 121. Six Silver Plated Souvenir Spoons. 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIRS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


Given for 1 New Yearly Subscription (other than the sender’s own). 
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These spoons are made by one of the most celebrated silversmiths in the country and are 
first-class in every respect. They are after-dinner coffee size, inely plated with coin silver, 
each bowl containing a different raised or embossed battleship perfectly engraved, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On the tip of four of the spoons is an embossed figure of the 
famous commanders of the American fleets. , 

No one should be without a set of these spoons, which represent the famous battleships that 
will live in history, and bring to mind the glorious deeds of our heroes on the sea. Sent 
neatly packed in a satin-lined box. 

Price only 50 cents, postpaid, or with our Journal one year, $1.25. 








No. 332. 
The Home Repairing Outfit. 


Consisting of 33 Pirst-Class Tools and 
Materials Shown ip Cut. 


Given for 4 New Yearly Subscriptions (ether than 
the sender’s own), 





This outfit is the result of years of study 
and experiment in the manufacture of Iron 
Lasts and Repairing Outfits, and its prac- 
tical advantages need only to be seen and 
tried to be appreciated. It consists of 33 
first-class tools and material shown in cut, 
viz: One iron last for men’s work (revers- 
ible); 1 iron last fer boys’ work (reversi- 
ble); 1 iron last for women’s work (reversi- 
ble); 1 iron last for children’s work (revers- 
ible); 1 iron stand for lasts, 1 shoe hammer, 
1 shoeknife, 1 peg awl handle, 1 peg awl, 1 
wrench for peg awl handle, 1 sewing awl 
handle, 1 sewing awl, 1 stabbing awl han- 
dle, 1 stabbing awl, 1 bottle leather ce- 
ment, 1 bottle rubber cement, 1 bunch bris- 
tles, 1 ball shoe thread, 1 ball shoewax, 1 
pkg clinch nails, 4-8 in, 1 pkg clinch nails, 
5-8 in, 1 pkg elinch nails, 6-8 in, 1 pkg heel 
nails, 4 prs heel plates, assorted sizes, 6 har- 
ness needles, and directions for use. With 
this outfit one may do his own repairing, 
tubber boot, shoe and harness repairing. 
No pegs needed, simply wire clinch nails. 
Any person~can successfully use it. The 
tools inclosed in this outfit, if purchased 
separately at a hardware store, would cost 
between $5.00 and $6.00. We offer the whole 
outfit, which is sent securely packed, on the 
following terms: 


Price $1.50, or with our Journal one year 
$2.25. Sent by freight from Plymouth, O., 
receiver to pay charges, which will be light. 
Give name of freight office if different from 
post-office address. 


SPECIAL—We offer a larger outfit, con- 
sisting of 44 first-class tools, especially de- 
signed for those who desire in addition to the 
articles above named the tools and materials 
necessary for all kinds of harness and tinware 
repairing, on the following terms: 


Price $2.50, or with a yearly subscription to 
our Journal, $2.75. 


Address orders te either of our offices below, but to aveid delay send te the one mearest yeu. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


HICAGO, Marquette Building. 
GFIELD, MASS. Xomestead Building. 
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HOW DO YOU CULTIVATE? | 





monial false. We want to prove to every farmer in the land that 


clean fields and large crops. 


don’t forget to mention county. 





SPECIAL PRICE on the first order from every 
district. where we have no agency. , And_the agency 
goes with the first order tf you want it. ~ 











HALLOCK’S _ 
Success &: Weeder and Cultivator 


is the greatest labor, time and money saving farm implement of the century. This is a large claim, 
but we can prove it to you if you will send us your address—can prove to you that hundreds of 
farmers used nothing else on their fields last year but the Success Weeder, and never had such 


We sold more Weeders last year than all other weeder manufacturers combined. It isn’t hard 
to find the reason. The Success Weeder does more work than any other weeder, because it is the 
only weeder built on the new flat tooth principle. Let us explain why. Write us at once. 
Whatever increases the yield of crops and decreases the cost of 
cultivating should interest you. Send off the postal to-day, and 


CAUTION, This Weeder is protected by our patent No 600,782, datc | March 15, 
1898. The public is notified and ‘warned that any infringement on our flat tooth wéeder, 
whether manufacturing or dealing tn the same will be promptly proseeuted. Agents handling |; 
our weeders are requested to send us names of persons thus infringing cn our patents. _- 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808, York, -Pa. - 


y - - - & 





By the old methods, or the new—the Hallock Suecess Anti-clog Weeder method, the method that 
is bringing increased crops with less work, saving time and money for hundreds of farmers all over 
the land. If you haven’t investigated the Success method, we want to tell you about it—how it 
accomplishes more work than three ordinary cultivators, why it leaves the field cleaner, clearer 
than twenty men with twenty hoes could leave it. Write us to-day. The experience of hundreds 
of farmers is at your service for the asking—and a reward of $100 if you find one letter or testi- 
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ing the different crops and methods of cultivation, an~ ’“ie ‘* PLANET JR." tools at work. 


Watch for Chapter II, which tells of the prize Write us for a copy: it’ : 
Jarming operations of a pair of Manitoba girls. PY; #5 sent free 
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ae Bc @ ae a:L. |. “PUARRE RO CHAPTERS 
HOW THEY GROW ONIONS 
IN RHODE ISLAND. | 


wa - One of the most striking pictures in our new 1899 Catalogue is a long. proces- 
sion of men sowing onion seed with the ‘‘ PLaner Jr.’’ Hill-dropping Seeder, one-ef the greatest labor-savers 
in the whole:-list. It shows how live Yankee onion growers are making money with the ‘‘ PLANET JR.’’ tools. 


This catalogue will interest -your whole family. It not only describes the Seeders, Wheel-hoes, and ¢ombined hand tools, the Horse- 
hoes, the Pivot-wheel Cultivators, the wonderful Beet Cultivator that works four rows at once, and all the other horse tools, but it includes 
also SIXTEEN ‘FULL PAGEs of fine photographic views—interesting field-scenes in France, California, New Zealand, Manitoba, etc., Show- 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 


Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 











OLIVER CHILLED PLOW 
y The Foundation | in 


The ‘‘cut and cover” principle will not suffice in this progressive age. 
Good plowing presupposes the use of a good plow. One with a perfect 
mouldboard—just the right curvature to place the furrow in the best 
position for the admission of light, air and moisture; one that cuts a furrow 
slice of even depth and even width—both prime requisites to good 
plowing; one that applies the draft exactly at the center, which makes a 
plow run easy; one having all wearing parts perfectly chilled, meaning 

long wear and no corrosion; one that is economic of repairs. 
All these points and many others are covered perfectly by the 


“SY Oliver Chilled Plows. Solid by every Oliver Agent everywhere. 
SS Descriptive matter upon application. 
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-9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
RUNS BasSY¥. gaWs DOWN 
ee , TREES, 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw HORE 
( ith it than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
BASIER. 146,000 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest INPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order secures ney. Address 
FOLDING GAWING MACHINE ©0., 

64. 8 Clinton Street, H Chieago, LIL 


















CABLED foGPence 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
len and Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


~DE-KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 








